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PREFACE 



Notwithstanding the considerable pressure from both State and 
Federal offices for proposals and reports, several requests for data, 
budget deadlines, and vacation schedules, both the City and County 
Schools have cooperated in providing the data upon which this report 
is based. It should be noted that an earlier request for data from 
the State had been responded to by Los Angeles City Schools; however 
the questions raised in that request were not sufficiently specific 
to provide accurate information upon which to make a progress report 
on the Conmission's recommendations. Nevertheless, providing the data 
did take considerable time on the part of the City Schools. 

Sam Bameraan, Edvard Vail, and Louise Syler, Deputy Superintendent 
of Los Angeles City Schools; John Landrum and the Federal Task Force from 
the office of the County Superintendent of Schools; Carl Heinz, Compton 
Union High School District; Leonard Erickson, Compton City School District 
Keith Martin, Enterprise School District; and Thurman Johnson, Willowbrook 
School District, have been particularly helpful in obtaining data at a 
very difficult tine of year and on comparatively short notice. They 
deserve the Commission’s thanks. 
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INTEODUCTION 



To obtain the information upon 'which this study is based, we 
relied almost entirely upon the administrative staff of the school 
districts. Following the initial meetings with Sam Hamerraan, Director 
of Urban Affairs for Los Angeles City Schools, an outline of questions 
and data related to the original McCone Commission recommendations was 
developed. After some discussion of the use to which the data would be 
put, tie Los Angeles City School District requested each division to 
supply the appropriate information in the form suggested in the outline. 

John Landrum, Director ol the Federal Projects Task Force for 
Los Angeles County STchools, arranged for a joint meeting with the 
Superintendent or his representative from each of the county school 
districts included in the original study areas. After some discussion 
of progress and problems, the outline was accepted by the county school 
representatives as a basis and format for the data supplied to this 
study. A copy of this outline is included in the Appiendix. It should 
be noted that the City Schools in most instances were able to supply 
the data upon which more generalized statements could be made. In most 
instances the school districts in the county were able to supply only . 
gross data and in some instances more generalized statements. 

It should be pointed out that the data obtained for this followup 
study is not as extensive as that for the original McCone Commission 
report. The outline purposely limited the data to relate to the original 
McCone Commission recommendations. The limitations of time and the 
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nature of this progress report made this the most appropriate approach. 
However, it would be extremely valuable to again obtain the data on an 
identical basis to that originally obtained and then to have the 
Commission make its own comparisons. This would in fact be the most 
objective way to complete a progress report. It would be important, 
fop instance, to get questionnaire data directly from teachers in the 
comparison areas. Similarly, more extensive data from parents would 
be extremely helpful. Finally, the financial data from the school 
districts comparing that obtained in 1965 to 1967 should be very 
revealing and, of course, achievement test data is absolutely necessary 
to an evaluation of progress in these schools. 

In the Los Angeles City Schools the comparison areas included 
those designated in census tracts as Avalon and Watts within the curfew 
area; East Los Angeles and Boyle Heights in a predominantly Mexican- 
American area; and Pacific Palisades and University, West Los Angeles, 
or more privileged area. The county school districts that relate to 
the curfew area include Compton City (elementary) School District, 
Compton Union High School District, Enterprise (elementary) School 
District, and Willowbrook (elementary) School District. The size of 
these county school districts is such that the total administrative 
personnel available, particularly during the sxnraner, did not make it 
feasible to obtain as extensive data as is needed to draw objective 
conclusions about progress in some of the recommendations. It should 
be understood that where this is indicated in the report, it should not 
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be taken as an indication of lack of progress, but rather as the unav'ail- 
ability of funds to obtain sufficiently extensive data. 

Frequent reference will be wade throughout the report to SB 28., 
This bill, of course, is the product of both houses of the legislature. 

It was inspired to a large degree by the original recommendations of the 
Commission. The bill provides for both operating costs and capital 
outlay funds for school districts in disadvantaged areas to help them 
reduce class size to 25/1 ratio, particularly in the primary grades, 
and to provide some special services for teachers and students to make 
teaching in disadvantaged areas more professionally effective arid 
attractive. The effectiveness of the use of funds from this legislation 
is referred to frequently in the reports received from the districts 
concerned. 



DOUBLE SESSICmS AND UNUSED CLASSROOMS 
Coinaission RecopBaaendation * 

The original rec<mmendations of the Governor's Commission on the 
Los Angeles Riots stated, "The Board of Education should consider whether 
double sessions can be lessened by arranging for children whose school is 
overcrowded to attend nearby schools with unused classrooms." (page 54) 
The Conmission in much of its discussion also indicated its concern for 
the extent of double sessions particularly in high growth disadvantaged 
areas. 

City Schools 

In 1965 . Hie data at the elementary school level obtained for the 
original McCone Commission report was summarized in Table 20, page 19, of 
the original study. 

Table 1 

Number of Double Session Elementary Classes 
in Comparison Areas of Los Angeles 

District Number of Double Sessions 



Avalon 


24 


Boyle Heights 


12 


East Los Angeles 


39 


Watts 


15 



Privileged 



0 



DOUBLE SESSICHS AND UNUSED CLASSROC»fIS ® 

The data at the secondary level had to be presented as a percentage 
of students on double session in the advantaged and disadvantaged areas. 
Subsequently, data obtained from the City Schools included an inventory of 
unused classrooms throughout the city. 

In 1966. Our Progress Report indicated that while no substantial 
change in the status on double sessions had taken place, a successful 
bond election would provide ultimately for overall reduction of double 
sessions. At that time no specific study had been made by the Board of 
Education on the relationship between double sessions and the location of 
empty classrooms. A proposal from a group called Transport-A-Child 
Foundation that would have utilized buses to eliminate double sessions 
for about 1200 students was turned down by a vote of 3 to 4 at the May 5, 
1966, meeting of the Board of Education. 

The 1966 Report summarized, "At this time it appears that the bond 
election which was planned prior to the Commission Report is the only 
substantive action taken by the Board to reduce double sessions, and no 
specific action has been taken to relate double sessions to the inventory 
of unused classrooms." (Progress Report, page 4) 

In 1967. The District reported that construction utilizing funds 
from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act from SB 28 and from local 
bond issues had reduced the number of double sessions in disadvantaged 
areas in spite of growth. The District expected there would be 65 classes 
on double session at the elementary level by September, 1967. Tliis would 
be a reduction of 25 classes or 27% since the 1965 report and would 
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result in approximately 800 fewer pupils on double session in 1967 than 
in 1965 in these areas. 

Table 2 

Number of Double Session Elementary Classes 
in Comparison Areas of Los Angeles 



District 


Number of 


Double Sessions 




9/65 


9/67 


Avalon 


24 


14 


Boyle Heights 


12 


2 


East Los Angeles 


39 


23 


Watts 


15 


26 




90 


65 



The Superintendent's report to the Board of Education dated July 
3, 1967, shows that elementary schools throughout the entire district 
had double sessions totaling 934, involving 25,460 students, or an 
increase of 36 sessions and 487 students. At the secondary level this 
past year four schools were on extended day sessions (related to crowded 
conditions) involving 5,758 students, whereas the year previous seven 
high schools were on such sessions involving 21,939 pupils. Thus, at the 
elementary level double sessions have been reduced by 27% in the dis- 
advantaged areas, but citywide double sessions have increased. At the 
secondary level citywide extended day sessions have been reduced* 
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DOUBLE SESSIC^S AND UNUSED CIASSROC^S 
County Schools 

In 1965 . Compton City and Willowbrook School Districts reported 
some students on double sessions. The data, however, was generalized. 

No unused classrooms were reported at that time in any of the county 
school districts. 

In 1966 . The funds from SB 28 had not yet had an assignment or an 
effect on the county school districts. At that time,. Enterprise School 
District had no classes on double session nor were there any unused 
classrooms. Willowbrook reported a total of eight classes on double 
session representing 6j% of the pupil population. They anticipated the 
figure would Increase in 1966—67 because of the effort to reduce class 
size. Of the 17,162 pupils attending the Compton City School District 
during 1966, 4,500 or more than 25% were on double sessions. At that 
time it was anticipated by the District that this number would be reduced 
to 2,500 children on double session by September, 1967. The District 
had no unused classrooms as of July, 1966, but anticipated the destruction 
of 22 bungalows at the direction of the State Department of Education. 
Compton High School District reported there were no double sessions or 
unused classrooms in the High School District. 

In 1967. Enterprise reported still no double sessions and one 
empty classroom which has been used for a library. Willowbrook reported . 
that only one school — Anderson — continued to have some double session, 
classes . With the additional aid from SB 28 which was approved for 
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double sessions and unused classrooms 

* 

Wlllowbroc^ in July, 1967, the District anticipates that all double 
sessions will be eliminated. Compton City School District reported that 
since August, 1966, 24 portable rooms obtained through SB 28 have been 
opened. This reduced the number of children on double session (half-day) 
from 4,700 to 1,100. Some additional rooms under SB 28 will enable the 
District to house all its children in regular session for 1967-68. In 
addition, two schools which will open not later than the Fall of 1968 
will make it possible to maintain the np-double-session position and 
release from use the 22 substandard bungalows. Compton Union High School 
District reports no schools on double sessions. It is using relocatable 
classrooms in order to avoid double sessions. However, this condition, 
the District reports, has caused excessive overcrowding of the campuses 
because the size of the auxiliary facilities has not been increased. A 
new junior high school and a new senior high school are in the last 
stages of planning. Construction is anticipated to begin on the junior 
high school in October, 1967. Clearly, the double sessions in the county 
area schools have been eliminated or greatly reduced. Much of the funding 
for this has been provided through the funds from SB 28. 

Summary 

It is clear that action has been taken in all of the school 
districts concerned to reduce double sessions, particularly in the dis- 
advantaged areas. There are no unused classrooms existing m the county 
school districts. Tliere is no evidence of action being taken by the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education regarding the Commission's recommendation 
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of the use- of unused classrooms to reduce overcrowding at nearby schools 
Nevertheleiis; it is apparent that effective efforts have been made in 
the city tjh reduce the discrepancy between advantaged and disadvantaged 

e ■ 

areas in the extent of double sessions. 



CAFETERIA AND MEALS 



Coimnission Recommendation 

The Governor's Commission recommended that, "Action should be 
taken to provide cafeteria facilities in the schools in disadvantaged 
areas and free or reduced-price meals should be provided for needy 
students in these areas." (page 55) 

City Schools 

In 1965 . An existing policy of the L®s Angeles City Schools 
stated that (1) cafeterias should be self-supporting, and (2) no new 
cafeterias should be constructed. Self-support had apparently always 
been a policy for cafeterias in the Los Angeles City School District. 

The prohibition against building new cafeterias went into effect when the 
1958 bond funds were expended. An examination of the data on operating 
cafeterias was reported in Table 22 of the original report. 



Table 3 



Number of Schools Without Operating Cafeterias (as of 1955-65) 

in Comparison Areas of Los Angeles 



District 



Number of Schools 



Avalon 



2 



Boyle Heights 



9 



East Los Angeles 



4 



Watts 



9 



Privileged 



0 
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This suinniary shows the results of the application of this policy on 
comparison districts. Economically disadvantaged youth are less likely to 
support a school cafeteria that can operate without a deficit. School 
districts are allowed to assess a districtwide override tax in California 
to cover the cost of meals for the economically disadvantaged. Many 
school districts use this source of aid in maintaining the cost of such 
school lunch programs. This was not and still is not being done in the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

In 1966. The Business Manager for the Los Angeles City School 
District reported under the title of "Free or Reduced-price Meals,” "The 
District is studying the issues involved, but no final conclusions have 
been reached in this matter." (Progress Report, pages 4-5) 

Three elementary school cafeterias in disadvantaged areas were 
reported to have been opened on February 1, 1966. These were at Compton, 
Marianna, and 112th Street Elementary Schools. The school district 
reported that 23 new cafeteria facilities would be constructed as a 
result of the 1966 bond program. This was a change in the policy that 
had been operating for the previous eight years. 

In summary, in 1966 we could report, "Some action has been taken 
to provide cafeterias, but while study of the free or reduced-price meals 
has been continued, no action has been taken as yet. (Progress ^Reijori,. 
page 6) 

In 1967. Funds have been made available for construction of school 
cafeterias in two schools and two experimental food service programs were 
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initiated in the Spring of 1967. One of the two experimental programs is 
labeled "hot . lunch" and the other "bag lunch!’ Table 4 recapitulates the 
present status of providing food service in the 109 elementary schools 
remaining out of the 114 that were without operating cafeterias at the 
time of the first Commission Report. 
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Table 4 



Status of Elementary School Cafeterias 



Cafeterias Schools 



Cafeterias to be 



With 



Number of 

Schools to be Built With Experi- 

Without Built With State mental 

Cafeterias Bond Funds Funds 



Schools 
Not Yet 
Scheduled 
For a Food 
Service 
Programs Program 



In Dis- 
advantaged 
Areas^ 



61 



23 



14 ^ 



26 



Not in Dis- 
advantaged 
Areas 

Totals 



48 

109 



JL 

30 



0 

2 



0 

14 



11 

67 



The District also reported, In the Spring of 1966 with all of the 
funds available to California from the Pilot Breakfast Program under the 



Child Nutrition Act of 1966, a reduced price breakfast program was initiated 

ff3 

at the following schools: Hooper, Murchison, 97th Street. Notwithstanding 

the publicity given to this program, it is clearly not sufficiently 



^Schools with E.S.E.A. Entitlement. 

%our of the schools with experimental food service programs are 
scheduled for new cafeterias. 

^These three school programs represent the entire expenditure in the 
state of California of funds allocated from the Nutrition Act of 1966. 
$37,000 was the total state a^^location out of the $2,000,000 appropriated 
for the entire country. / 
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extensive at this time to have any significant effect in the disadvantaged 
areas. Finally, so far as the Commission’s recommendation on meals for 
"needy” pupils, the Los Angeles City School District again reports it "is 
studying the issues involved, but no final conclusions have been reached 
in this matter.” This statement is identical with the statement provided 
in 1966 and 1965. 

County Schools 

In 1965. Enterprise was among the districts in California that 
provided free meals for needy elementary school children, Willowbrook 
School District also provided a free meal program for needy students and 
a reduced-cost program for others. Compton City Schools reported 
0 af©terias available in 16 of the elementary schools. The Compton Union 
High School District reported cafeteria facilities available in all of 
the high schools. 

In 1966. Biterprise reported serving 12,876 free meals during the 
school year. An override tax of .0193 had been levied for this purpose. 
Eligibility for the meals was determined jointly by the teacher of the 
child involved, the school nurse, and the principal. Willowbrook School 
District reported, "Costs are reduced by the District’s participation in 
various food subsidy and reimbursement programs. Free meals are provided 
to needy children by the P.T.A. Program and also by the override tax 
levied for that purpose.” Compton City Schools reported the forced 
closing of the facilities they had available in 1965 because of the 
reduction of surplus foods available, the reduction of meal subsidy, and 
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the reduction in milk subsidy.* The District reported plans to reopen the 
cafeterias after funds were made available from a successful tax override 
election in July, 1966. Compton Union High School District reported 
cafeteria facilities still available "though inadequate at some schools 
due to size of enrollment" at all of the District's ten schools. The 
District provided reduced lunch costs at all seven junior high schools, . 
a free breakfast demonstration program for all disadvantaged youth at 
Bunche and Willowbrook Schools, and a free lunch program for any dis- 
advantaged youth throughout the District financed through the permissive 
tax override. 

In 1967. Enterprise City School District reports the continuation 
of its override tax to provide free meals for needy students throughout 
the school district. Willowbrook reduced cafeteria meals with special 
State funds and continues to provide free lunch lunches under the override 
provisions. Compton City initiated an experimental program in four 
schools in the disadvantaged area that did not have cafeterias. In one 
of the programs children were transported to. cafeterias; in the other, 
food was brought from other cafeterias to students in schools without such 
In 1967-68 the school district reports 100% hot food Service will be 
provided in all schools and programs, including Head Start. The District 
reports no satisfactory method has been devised for providing lower cost 
meals without involving some form of "disclosure as to the price paid . . 
thus labeling the child." Compton Union High School District continues 
to provide free lunches at the junior and senior high school level. They 
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report, however, that students "are somewhat reluctant to avail themselves 
of free lunches. As a result, many go without any lunch.” Throughout the 
county school districts, all students and all schools now have access to 
cafeteria-prepai*ed meals and free or greatly reduced-price meals are 
available in all of these county school districts. 

Summary 

Clearly, the school districts in the county area are providing 
cafeteria service aid meals for "needy” students in line with the 
Commission’s recommendations. On the other hand, comparatively little 
progress has been made in the provision of cafeteria meals to elementary 
students in the disadvantaged areas of Los Angeles. No change in the 
district’s policies has been reported and the statement regarding free 
or reduced-price meals is repeated for the third time: The District is 

studying the issues involved, but no final conclusions have been reached 

in this matter.” 
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Coimnission Recommendation 

HiG Coitunission r©coininended, ^'Libraries should b© provid©d In. all 
schools.” Much of the public criticism of lack of school libraries 
that appeared in the newspapers at the time of the 1965 Commission 
investigation included charges of lack of libraries in the Los Angeles 
City Schools in disadvantaged areas. In fact, most of the Los Angeles 
City eleiaentary schools did have Class A libraries established at the 
time of the 1965 report. Schools in the county area, however, were 
generally deficient in this provision. Frequently it was on the basis 
of visitation to schools in such areas as Willowbrook that public figures 
made unfounded charges against the Los Angeles City Schools. 

City Schools . 

In 1965. At the elementary school level, two out of fourteen 
schools in East Los Angeles did not have libraries; in the Watts area 
only one school out of seventeen did not have a library; in Avalon three 
out of nine schools did not have a library; and in Boyle Heights seven 
out of eighteen elementary schools did not have libraries. In the 
economically privileged areas all of the elementary schools had libraries. 

In 1966. The School District reported the addition of Class A 
libraries and District trained teacher librarians in the disadvantaged 
areas to the extent that every school in the disadvantaged study areas had a 
library and a trained teacher librarian. We concluded in 1966, "Clearly, 
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the recommendations of the Commission have been followed in the choice of 
placement for additional libraries." (Progress Report, page 6) 

In 1967 . All of the elementary schools .in the disadvantaged study 
areas had Class A libraries. Ten new teacher librarians were assigned to 
these schools in the Fall semester, 1966. Pre-service and in-service 
classes were provided for 27 teacher librarians in summer study centers 
in these schools. The enrollment, books in the library, and books per 
pupil in the advantaged and disadvantaged study areas are included in the 
Appendix. 

The library collections at the secondary level also improved. In 
some cases the improvement is by additional books, and others by replacing 
some of the outdated material. Representation from the disadvantaged 
study areas on the book selection committees for the District appears to 
have been reduced since 1965—66. Tables showing the volumes, enrollment, 
and books per pupil in the secondary levels in the study area, as well as 
the districtwide figures, are included in the Appendix. It is clear that 
the library provisions in the study areas of Los Angeles City Schools 
meet the Commission’s recommendations. 

County Schools 

In 1965. In the Enterprise School District no librarian or library 
was reported in 1965. Willowbrook School District also had no libraries 
in 1965. Compton City Schools reported the existence of one central 
library in 1965 which was still operating in 1966, while Compton Union 
High School District reported in 1965 and in 1966 that a "library facility 
was available at each of its ten schools. 
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In 1966 . Enterprise reported a librarian had been employed and a 
cXassrooa-sized room was being remodeled as a library and would be opened 
in September of 1966. The funds for this were provided under the ESEA 
Title I and Title II funds. Willowbrook reported that it had no libraries 
in any of the five schools, but that a central library was being 
established at the District offices under Title II of Public Law 89-10. 
CoBipton City School District reported that a library materials center 
would be established at one school and that two new schools funded by 
the 1966 bond program would have space available for libraries, but no 
money for personnel or . equipment was available. Compton Union High 
School District reported that it was embarked upon a program of increased 
e3q>enditures for library books and supplies under funds received from 
ESEA Title I and Title II sources. The expenditure of funds in 1965-66 
for this purpose was reported to have exceeded $200,000. 

In 1967 . Enterprise employed a librarian who was fully credentialed 
to serve in a public school library and who had five years experience 
before coming to the District. With ESEA Title II funds approximately 
$8,000 is- being spent annually to provide the new library with books. 

In addition, a con*tract for a mobile library is being negotiated. ESEA 
Title I funds are to be used for this purpose. Willowbrook now reports 
that all schools in the district have libraries. Some of the libraries 
are being used for classrooms at the same time, however. SB 28 building 
aid should eliminate this. One trained librarian has been hired for the 
District. Compton City Schools now have one central library serving 20 
schools. Four additional libraries have been provided in target schools 
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through ES£A. Title I and Title’ II funds. Compton Union High School 
District has increased the number of circulating volumes and reference 
materials as a result of the expenditure of Federal funds. 

Summary 

Both the City and County School Districts have been able to make 
considerable improvement in libraries in schools in disadvantaged areas 
as a result of the expenditure of Federal funds. In many instances, 
these children who in 1965 had no access to school libraries now have 
ready access. It should be noted that the Los Angeles City School 
Library program has always been one of the better city library programs. 
Clearly, with the help of Federal funds the Commission’s recommendation 
for the provision of libraries is being fulfilled. 
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Commission Recommondation 

The Commission recommended in the original report, "Counseling 
and special services for students in disadvantaged areas should be 
augmented." (page 55) 

City Schools 

In 1965. The Commission found that the ratio of students to 
counselor was consistently lower in the disadvantaged areas than in the 
privileged areas on the citywide average. Table 30 from the original 
report summarized this information at the secondary level. 

Table 5 

Ratio of Secondary Counselors to Pupils 

1964-65 



District 


Number of 
Pupils per 
Counselor 


Avalon 


366 


Boyle Heights 


365 


East Los Angeles 


391 


Watts 


471 


Average 


388 


Privileged 


613 


Citywide 


540 



o 
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Table 29 of the original report made a similar comparison at the 
elementary level . 

Table 6 



Ratio of Elementary Counselors to Pupils 
September 1965 



* 


Number of 


District 


Pupils per 
Counselor 


Avalon 


1,434 


Boyle Heights 


3,872 


East Los Angeles 


2,726 


Watts 


2,368 


Average 


2,316 


Privileged 


4, 265 


Citywide 


4,265 


In 1966. The Los Angeles City Schools were able to report 


reduction in average counseling load in 


the comparison districts 


follows: 


Table 7 




Reduction in Average Counseling Load in Comparison 


Districts of Los Angeles, 1964- 


-65 and 1965-66 




Percentage Difference 


Areas 


1964-65 and 1965-66 


Avalon Schools 


- 7% 


Watts Schools 


- 21% 


East Los Angeles Schools 


- 5% 


Boyle Heights Schools 


- 8% 


Ail Poverty Schools 


- 4% 


Economically Privileged Schools 


0% 


All Secondary Schools 


- 1% 



We concluded in 1966, ’^Vl^ile the direction of the changes in 
student-to -counsel or ratio are consistent and downward, the difference is 
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small except for the reduction of 21% in student load for counselors in 
the Watts area.” (Progress Report, page 8) 

In 1967. Again, small- reductions in thd student-counselor ratio 
were effected at the secondary and elementary levels in disadvantaged 
areas. Also, there is a more favorable ratio at both the elementary and 
secondary level when compared to the citywide or privileged areas. Tables 
8 and 9 summarize this data. 



Table 8 

Ratio of Elementary Counselors to Pupils 

August 1967 

Number of 
Pupils per 

District Counselor 



Avalon 


1,692 


Boyle Heights 


2,469 


East Los Angeles 


1,760 


Watts 


1,908 


Average 


1,951 



Privileged 



4,633 



Citywide 



4,633 



Table 
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County Schools 

In 1965. No counselors were reported for the Enterprise, Willow- 
brook, or Compton City School Districts in 1965 "because of lack of 
sufficient funds." Compton Union High School District indicated the 
existence of "a very limited counseling program." 

In 1966. Enterprise School District still had no counselors. 
Willowbrook had counseling services provided for the first time by a 
psychometrist and psychologist employed under Title I of Public Law 89-10. 
Compton City Schools had one counselor provided under the OEO-funded 
Communication Skills Program. Compton Union High School District reported 
its counseling program had been "greatly expanded at four schools within 
the ESEA Title I Project Area" and included after-school, summer, and 
adult vocational counseling. This High School District reported, however, 
that its financial status still did not permit a sufficient reduction in 
pupil -counselor ratios to allow the District to qualify, for additional 
Federal aid as a participant in an NDEA counseling project. 

In 1967. Enterprise reported still no available funds for counseling 
although four of the teachers held counseling credentials. The District 
also reported plans to ea.’floy one counselor for each school if the alloca- 
tion of Title I funds ,-^er the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
is increased to 100% rather than the present 80% level. Willowbrook 
utilized the School Community Coordinator and teachers in the Communication 
Skills Project funded out of the Economic Opportunity Act to provide 
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counseling service for both children and parents. In addition, one leader 
and six interns funded under the National Teacher Corps provided some 
counseling, both individual and group, in one school area. Compton City 
Schools expanded the psychological services staff from four to six, and 
added a child welfare and attendance counselor from district funds. 
Compton Union High School District "placed great emphasis on developing 
the vocational education track of its total program.” It has been able 
to add one vocational counselor for each 325 students in the vocational 
education program in each of its three senior high schools. 

Summary 

Some modest progress has been maintained by the school districts 
toward implementing the Commission’s recommendation for increased 
counseling and special services. Notwithstanding the movement is in the 
right direction, progress has been extremely limited when compared to 
the need for services in these areas. 



ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 



Coganissioii Recoimnendation 

With the justified concern for adequate provision of a basic 
school program in disadvantaged areas, the importance of providing for 
academically talented students in disadvantaged areas is all too 
frequently overlooked. The Commission wisely recommended in 1965 that 
"Adequate provisions should be made for all academically talented and 
gifted students to attend advanced courses, and where necessary, 
transportation should be provided ^ (page 56) 

City Schools . 

In 1965. The Elementary and Secondary Divisions of Los Angeles 
City Schools reported that a single exception to the equal participation 
in special district programs when advantaged and disadvantaged areas 
were compared seemed to be the involvement in programs for gifted 
children. More active participation in economically privileged areas 
was reported than in disadvantaged areas. This was true at both the 
high school and elementary school level. A major problem of participation 
by students was the District’s requirement of self-transportation to such 
special classes. 

In 1966. The District reported' no action having been taken on 
this recommendation. 
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In 1967. The secondary^ schools continue to provide an academically 
enriched program in many high schools throughout the district. Eleven 
schools in the disadvantaged areas were included in the college participa- 
tion program; 48% of all classes under the enrichment program were located 
in the disadvantaged areas; 82% of the secondary , schools in the dis- 
advantaged areas had some academically enriched classes; 105 college 
capable classes enrolling 1,982 students were available in the dis- 
advantaged areas during the Spring of 1967 . The APEX (Area Program 
Enrichment Exchange), a Federally funded program, provided special 
subject opportunities, including transportation, in an exchange program 
among five senior high schools, three of which were within the dis- 
advantaged areas. A number of effective programs for academically able 
students have been developed in the disadvantaged areas. Nevertheless, 
with the exception of the five schools (three disadvantaged) in the APEX 
program, and provisions for 40 students in the summer Aero Space Science 
program, transportation for such programs is still not provided. 

At the elementary level, 29 special teachers, plus a coordinator, 
are assigned specifically to 87 elementary schools in the disadvantaged 
areas to provide enrichment experiences for academically talented children 
290 field trips are provided for such children under the guidance of these 
teachers for major cultural and academic enrichment excursions. 

County Schools 

In 1965. Enterprise, Willowbrook, Compton City (elementary), and 
Compton Union High School District reported no programs or special 
provisions for the academically talented. 
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Im 1986. Intorpriso, Willowbrook, Co®pton City (elementary), and 
Compton Union High School Districts again reported no pi‘ograms or special 
provisicms for the academically talented. Compton City indicated that 
although excess costs, up to $40 por pupil, would be paid by the State, 
the requiremonts to qualify the child and the program will exceed the 
reimbursement.” Compton Union High School District was "hopeful that 
some funds for this purpose may be procured through ESEA Title III 
allocations. ” 

In 1967. Enterprise reported that BUcAteer Act funds were used 
during tho previous summer for "individualized instruction and multi- 
person teaching for disadvantaged children. ” Ihe report indicated that 
able children were particularly benefited by the program. Individualized 
instruction, new instructional media, resource teachers, and teacher aides 
were made available. The program was available for all children, but 
gifted children were given extra opportunity to "advance at their own 
rate of learning and to do independent study." Willowbrook reported that 
extended day classes were set up at all schools providing enrichment 
experiences for 763 children. Compton City provided special classes at 
one school in the target area. "These classes were very small and 
received added equipment and supplies." Tho funding for both the teacher 
employed and building was made possible from SB 28. Compton Union High 
School District reported "little if anything to provide adequate special 
provisions for all academically talented students because of lack of 
sufficient funds." The District is reviewing its entire educational program 
and "as additional funds and staff become available, a program for the 
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academically talented will be developed ... as a part of our plan for 
the school year 1967-68." 

Summary 

Both the City and the County Schools have made significant progress 
this year in increasing opportunities for academically talented youngsters 
In these areas. The schools are eager to increase these opportunities as 
soon as additional funds are available. 
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Owff»ission RecoEHieivdation 

The Coamission stated, "iho personal security of both teachers 
and sti^ents is often threatened. We believe that adequate school 
personnel should be provided to deal with disciplinary probloas in 
school and adequate law enforcement personnel should be provided at or 
near schools whore necessary." (page 67) 

City Schools 

In 1965. At the end of the Spring term, 1965, eight security 
ag^its and stationary or mobile unit assignments were located in the 
disadvantaged areas. In September, 1965, these were increased to ten. 

In November, 1965, the addition of assignments at Jordan Hi^ School and 
Washington High School increased the total number of agents to twelve. 

In 1966. Six additional positions were approved for the 1966-67 
budget and special arrangements for regular night patrol for adult schools 

were made. 

In 1967. Sufficient additional positions were approved so 
that 25 persons are now assigned for security patrol in the disadvantaged 
Table 10 shows the yearly increase in this assignment. 



areas. 
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Table 10 

Security Agents Assigned to Schools 

Prior to August 1965 — 8 security agents 

School year 1965-88 — 12 security agents 

School year 1966-67 — 25 security agents 

County Schools 

In 1965 . Enterprise, Willo%brook, and Compton City Schools 
reported no special security personnel in 1965. Compton Union High 
School District reported a need for, but no funds available for, security 

personnel . 

In 1966, Enterprise reported that personal security was not a 
problem except during the actual days of the riots (Spring, 1966). At 
this time the classes were recessed and all offices closed. However, they 
reported that P.T.A. meetings as well as teacher institutes were generally 
held during the day. Willowbrook reported "Many cases of attacks on 
smaller children by junior high and high school pupils are reported. 

Many of these attacks are by school Mrop-outs* who prey upon smaller 
elementax’y school children for their lunch money, and etc. The schools 
also suffer much vandalism." Compton City Schools reported, "During the 
past year three certificated and five classified employees have been the 
victims of violent attack during the course of their work. A larger 
number have had their automobiles stolen during the teaching day. To 
counteract these things a minimum of night P.T.A. meetings or other night 
events is held." Compton Union High School District again reported a 
need for, but no funds available for, security personnel. 
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In 1967. Enterprise ma*d© explicit and reaffirmed its policy as 
follows: ”Work schedules are arranged so that no employee is alone in 

the building at any one time, and employees are requested not to come to 
work at odd hours, such as Saturdays, Sundays, or evenings. Female 
teachers who are doing community or committee work are advised to depart 
from the campus when the meeting adjourns and not to remain alone in the 
building after hours.” Willowbrook added two security guards hired under 
Title I, ESEA. Compton City Schools reported no further action this year, 
"During the past year no direct physical attacks on personnel have 
occurred. However, property damage and burglary continue to be major loss 
items.” Compton Union High School District considered the employment of 
security personnel but chose not to do so. The District believed that 
security personnel "would not alleviate but would tend to increase 
student tensicm because of our high concentration of economic minority 
students.” The District believed that the funds are better spent for 
increasing teaching staff and attempting to decrease class size. 

Summary 

The districts have given careful consideration to the Commission’s 
recommendation for additional security personnel. Los Angeles City and 
Willowbrook have increased considerably the positions available for this 
All of the districts continue to have problems in this area. 



purpose » 
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CoTOiission Recommondation 

Osse of the three major recommendations of the Commission was, ”A 
permanent pre— school program should be established throughout the school 
year to provide education beginning at age throe. Efforts should be 
focused on the development of language skills essential to prepare 
children to learn to read and write,” (page 61) 

This major recommendation requires focus on progress in three 

aspects: 

1, The extent of the pre-school experience. For example, it has 
to be year-round, permanent, involve all children in the 
emergency achievement areas. 

2, The intensity of the experience. It should start at age 
three. (For school purposes this would require a minimum 
age of two years, nine months.) 

3, Requires a concentration on verbal experiences to aid the 
y<mngster in developing language skills to make the transition 
from concrete to more abstract language symbols. 

City School s. 

In 1965. The Head Start and Pre-school program was just getting 
under way. At that time most of the programs were funded through the 
poverty program. A minimum of the children involved had more than six 
months* experience, and only a small proportion of the children who were 
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eligible were involved. With the exception of a few pilot classrooms, 
there was no full-year pre-school program. Some programs were developed 
almost on an emergency basis and frequently involved as much of a child 
care orientation as it did an orientation toward a concentration on the 
development of verbal skills. 

In 1966. An increase in the number of pre-school programs was 
reported and a major increase in the number of children with a full 
year’s experience was reported by Los Angeles City Schools. However, 
two major problems were apparent in 1966. First, the lateness 
in funding the program made it particularly difficult to obtain the most 
competent teachers. Further, it was anticipated then that the number of 
students participating would be reduced in the Fall of 1966 because of a 
smaller proportion of Federal funds being provided. Up to that point in 
1966 there still had not been a complete year-round Pre-school and Head 
Start combination for even one full year. A second major problem reported 
in 1966 was the very limited extent of the Pre-school program. That is, 
less than 20% of the students who would be eligible by the Commission’s 
recommendation had been involved for even a portion of one year in the 
combined public and private Pre-school or Head Start programs. Finally, 
at the three-year-old level, less than 8% of the student population was 

participating in the program. 

In 1967. The City Schools are reinstating 40 Head Start classes 
for pre-school youngsters at age four, and continuing 69 pre-school classes 
under the direction of the Elementary Education Division. Two additional 
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pre-school classes are being proposed as' a part of an intensived education 
proposal. All of these classes are scheduled five days a week. The 69 
pre-school classes include 1,035 students each semester. The school 
district also runs a two-day-a-week program under the supervision of the 
adult education program for 40 classes. The teachers work with these 
classes primarily as a demonstration for parents and these serve as a 
basis for discussion groups with parents. It is apparent from the 
materials provided by the school district that much careful attention is 
given to the curriculum foi* the pre-school program. Concern for the 
development of language skills of the children is evident in. the materials 
prepared for teachers. However, there is no report of three— year— olds 
being included in the elementary pre-school program, even with the 
additional Head Start classes, most of the youngsters enter kindergarten 
classes in the disadvantaged area with no pre-school experience. 

County' Schools 

In 1965. Enterprise School District closed its Head Start program 
in 1965 for lack of funds. Willowbrook was also caught by this "gap in 
funding" at the end of the summer of 1965. Compton City Schools had one 
of the largest Head Start programs in the summer of 1965. 

In 1966, Enterprise School District reported 405 three and four- 
year-olds had participated in the Head Start program for approximately 
six months. Willowbrook reported "one of the largest pre-school programs 
in the Los Angeles County," but the program was reduced by more than 50% for 
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the following year. Similarly', Compton City Schools had a program 
involving up to 300 children at one time in the combination of Pre-school 
and Head Start programs. However, the allocation for the succeeding year 
was cut by 50%, which meant that Compton turned away 150 children and 
dropped half the workers serving in the program at that time. 

In 1967. Enterprise reported 51 children enrolled in Head Start 
programs for three amd one-half hours daily. "Some of them have been in 
Head Start up to one year." These are four-year-olds. There is a 
waiting list of children at least equal to the number of children 
presently enrolled. The District reports that the classes that are 
available "are carefully programmed to provide the background that 
these children need to develop verbal and language ability." Willowbrook 
reports enrollment of 165 four-year-olds in the program at the present 
time and anticipates this will be expanded to 180 pupils during the 
coming year. Compton City Schools constructed a child care center 
building during this year which will be open September 1, 1967; 150 
children participate in this program. The District serves only four-year- 
olds and indicates that 2,200 enter kindergarten. The District, in 
addition, calls attention to the need for a kindergarten followup program 
in order to make Head Start effective for its intended purposes. The 
County Schools Director of Federal Projects Task Force summarised the 
participation in Project Head Start in the County Schools in Table 11. 
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Table- 11 



Participation 


in Project Head 


Start 






Summer 

1965 

(OEO) 


Spring 

1966 

(1331) 


Summer 1966 
(ESEA-OEO) 


Fall 1966 
(projected) 


Enterprise City Schools 


168 


300 


225 


45 


Willowbrook School District 


300 


. 450 


450 


165 


Compton .City Schools 


315 


285 


300 


150 



All three of the elementary school districts in this part of the 
county area obtained funds from AB 1331, ESEA Title I, and OEO programs. 
Reductions in the OEO programs resulted in a net reduction of classes 
over the two-year period, particularly in relation to the number of 
children who are eligible. The County reported that during the Spring 
of 1967 an expansion of the countywide Head Start program involved 
approximately 10,000 children. However, no expansion was authorized for 
the Compton area as the level of service there, even with prior cutbacks, 
was substantially higher than in other areas of the county. Theoretically 
65% of projected eligible children can be enrolled in the Head Start 
program* However, the potential enrollment projections are based upon 
equal consideration of the 1960 census data on numbers of low income 
families and the current AFDC (needy children funds) information. 

Obviously, this 1960 census data is completely inadequate to determine 
even the relative number of students in this high growth disadvantaged 
area. School and County personnel estimate that less than half of all 
eligible children are participating in any Pre-school or Head Start 
program; and if a full-year, five-day program is considered the standard. 
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this percentage of participation in Head Start falls even lower. The 
program, for all practical purposes, is still unavailable to three-year- 
olds . 

Summary 

While the extent of Head Start and Pre-School program availability 
is greater this year than last, the Commission’s recommendation for an 
intensive Pre-school program starting at age three is still not available 
to students in the disadvantaged areas. So far there has been no 
implementation of this recommendation. Clearly, there has not as yet 
been any funding made available to the school districts concerned to 
even attempt to fulfill this important recommendation. 



ATTRACTING TEACHERS 
Co mmission Reconancndation 

The Commission's major recommendations were aimed at attracting 
more professionally effective teachers to seek assignments in dis- 
advantaged areas. The shortage of qualified teachers in disadvantaged 
areas was noted as a national as well as local problem. The Commission 
stated, ”A sharp reduction in class size, together with provision for 
special supporting services and materials, would offer teachers a more 
professionally rev;arding assignment and would be likely to attract 
dedicated teachers to seek positions in schools in disadvantaged areas. 

(pages 59-60) 

City Schools 

In iQbo . Although City Schools had difficulty attracting teachers 
in the disadvantaged areas, through a variety of devices it appeared that 
Los Angeles City was more successful in this respect than most if not all 
of the other large cities visited. 

In 1966. The City reported the problem had increased. As of June 
20, 1966, the South Central part of Los Angeles, containing 55 schools, 
had 137 unfilled vacancies, 62 unfilled Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act positions, and 92 positions filled with substitute personnel. Those • 
were in the Elementary Division. The District reported 181 requests for 
transfer that year and 96 leaves of absence and 87 resignations for the 
area. Tlie District made presentations to the State Board of Education and 
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obtainod permission to allevia*te the shortage by hiring emergency 
provisional teachers. 

In 1967. An all-out recruitment effort Vras made at the elementary 
level which resulted in 1,075 conditional contracts being awarded to 
regularly credential! ed teachers. In addition, 120 teachers with B.A. 
degrees but no teaching or substitute teaching experience have been 
approved for provisional contracts, "in spite of this intensified 
recruitment, there are at this time (August, 1967) approximately 100 
known elementary vacancies — all in mid-city schools." The District also 
reports that all qualified substitute teachers have been diverted to 
contract positions. Only those unable to qualify for regular contract 
assignment have been placed in a substitute pool. It is anticipated 
"that the severe shortage of day-to-day elementary substitutes will 
continue throughout the 1967-68 school year, especially in the inner 
city." 

In the secondary schools, due to budgeting cuts of approximately 
500 secondary teaching positions for the school year 1967-68, very few 
vacancies exist at the secondary level. It is anticipated that these will 
be filled prior to the opening of school. The District is involved in 
a number of cooperative programs with nearby colleges designed to prepare 
teachers for service in the inner city or urban community. Nevertheless, 
the budget elimination of teaching positions thereby increasing class 
load which affects adversely the quality of the educational program 
throughout the District will also affect adversely schools in the dis- 
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advantaged areas. At this point in this most important aspect of 
attracting good, teachers, the District has been forced to take a serious 
step backwards. The District also repoirted the comparison of faculties 
at the senior high and junior high level in advantaged and disadvantaged 
areas continues to show a higher turnover, more substitutes, and more 
resignations among teschers in the disadvantaged areas. 







County Schools 



4 

1 

In 1965 . Enterprise reported increasing difficulties in attracting 
teachers because of low starting salaries. Willowbrook, Compton City, and 
Compton Union High School Districts also reported such difficulties. ^ 



In 1966. Enterprise reported ”a salary increase is contemplated” 
following the successful tax rate increase election. Willowbrook Indicated, 
’’The District has reduced class size and raised its salary schedule. It 
is our opinion that these two factors will enhance our possibilities in 
recruiting high quality teachers.” Compton City Schools stated, "Working 
conditions are good and the salary schedule is being adjusted in order to 
remain competitive.” Compton Union High School District reported 
Increasing difficulty in attracting able teachers. While the District 
was concentrating on the problem and hoped to obtain some help through 
its ESEA Title I program in 1966 it reported the task (of attracting more 
teachers) is virtually impossible because of congressional delays in 
appropriations and State Department of Education delays in project 
approvals. Consequently, when the funds are finally received the 
’qualified teachers’" are not to be found.” 
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In 1967. Enterprise reported no unfilled vacancies, only two 
teachers lost because of retirement, and none by reason of transfer. 
However, the District found it very difficult to find well-'trained and 
experienced substitute teachers. Willowbrook reported 15 vacancies as 
of August, 1967. The District indicated, however, that many teachers 
and prospective teachers are attracted to the District by the various 
special projects funded by the State and Federal government. However, 
late funding reduces the District’s ability to attract such teachers. 
Compton City Schools reported that the override tax made it possible for 
the District salary schedule to be raised to a more adequate level. As 
a result, a year ago over 141 new teachers were needed. For 1967-68 only 
21 new teachers have been needed. The District attributes this reduction 
in turnover to better salaries, reduced class loads, the introduction of 
team teaching, more adequate equipment and materials "chiefly implemented 
or procured through !Federal and special State funding. " The District 
pointed. out that attention should be called to the effects of SB 28, with 
its provision for teacher-pupil ratios of 25/1 in five of the District 
schools and the provision of space for full-day sessions in five of the 
18 schools in the District. The school report stated, "This was the first 
time in 15 years that the children of the General Rosecrans School had not 
been on half days." The Compton Union High School District reported that 
it has been able to recruit sufficient teachers, but that it loses some 
outstanding teachers because "of inability to pay premium salaries." 
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Supa n ar-y 

In those instances whore the Federal and State funds have been 
provided to the extent that a concentrated improvement in the availability 
of special services and major reduction in class size has resulted, the 
districts have experienced an increase in the availability of qualified 
teachers. This appears to be true particularly as an effect of SB 28 • 

[ 

I 

I funds. Nevertheless, considering the total disadvantaged areas in both 

' the City and County Schools, the overall changes in teacher availability 

I have been in a negative direction so that overall, little effective 

progress can be reported. 




I 

EiiHiiiiii 






CLASS SIZE 



Coiorolssion Rccontmendation 

The second major recommendation of the Commission was, Class size 
must be significantly reduced for children now in elementary and junior 
high schools in disadvantaged areas. In order to maximize opportunity 
for effective teaching, class size in these schools should be reduced to 
a maximum of 22; a less drastic reduction from the present average class 
of 33 would still be expensive but would offer much less promise of 
success.” (page 59) 

City Schools 

In 1965. The Board allocated 157 compensatory teachers • f 
for assignment to poverty area schools and reduced primary classes 
following State legislation. 

In 1966. The only progress reported was the beginning of the 
Implementation of this earlier legislation. While SB 28 had been approved 
by the Legislature and the Governor, major problems in implementation had 
not yet been worked out. Thus, no progress could be reported in 1966. 

In 1967. At the elementary class level, particularly in the primary 
grades, the District reports progress has been made since 1965 in reducing 
the ratio of pupils to certificated personnel. It should be pointed out 
that there are thx'ee bases upon which comparisons of class size are made 
by school districts: The ratio of pupils to certificated personnel 

usually provides the smallest apparent ratio. The ratio of classroom 
teachers to pupils shows a slightly higher ratio, and average class size 
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shows an even higlior figure, but is usually the most accurate indicator 
of tioie class size. In September, 1967, in the study areas the District 
reported a total ratio of pupils to certificated personnel of 26,84/1. 

Table 12 shows this reduction in each of the four disadvantaged study areas. 

Table 12 



Elementary Class Size - Ratio of Pupil Personnel 
to Certificated Personnel 

Ratio 



District 


9/65 


9/67 


Avalon 


27.8 


25.1 


Boyle Heights 


29.7 


28.2 


East Los Angeles 


29.4 


26.3 


Watts 


28.5 


28.2 



It should be noted that the reduction is certainly not drastic. 

More than this, data from the original Education Study indicates that if 
average class size rather than this certificated personnel ratio had 
been used, it would be at least two students per room higher than those 
shown in this table. Thus, while there is some reduction in class size 
since 1965, it has not been in any way drastic nor does it yet approach 
the maximum of 22 rcxiommended by the Commission. 

County Schools 

In 1965 . Enterprise School District had sub^antially larger 
classes in disadvantaged areas than Los Angeles. City Schools. Compton 
City Schools and Compton Union High School District also reported large 
classes, and Willowbrook had the largest class sizes of any of the schools 
studied in 1965. 
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In 1966. Enterprise reported the employment of five additional 
teachers to reduce class size to conform to the State recommendations 
under the Unruli Act, but had funds for neither teachers nor classrooms 
for any further reduction. Willowbrook reported plans to reduce class 
size in accordance with the provisions of SB 28. Compton City Schools 
reported having ’’the largest class size of any elementary school district 
in Los Angeles County.” Compton Union High School District reported no 
progress. 

In 1967. Enterprise reported that one of its schools qualified 
for funds for teachers and construction of classrooms under SB 28. The 
enrollment in the classrooms at this school average 22 students, and no 
class eacceeds 25 in enrollment. The District reported that two other 
schools were not declared eligible for such funds although the District 
believes the need and number of disadvantaged children and other conditions 
are at least equally obvious at these additional schools. They reported 
that classes in the three other schools in the disadvantaged area do not 
exceed 30.. Willowbrook was enabled by SB 28. to hire six teachers to 
reduce class size to 25/1 ratio. In addition, the Communication Skills 
Project and reading enrichment teachers in third grade reading and other 
special reading prograras funded with State and Federal funds have made a 
major contribution to this reduction in class size. Compton City Schools 
reported that a reduction to 25/1 has occurred in the primary and middle 
grades of five schools through funds made available by SB 28. The District 
again would be affected very favorably if more up-to-date data than 1960 
census were used for such funds. Tlie District estimates that a 50% 
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increase in SB funding would be required to gain total coverage for the 
five schools, and such funds would need to be tripled to cover the nine 
schools in the disadvantaged area. Compton Union High School District 
Indicated that it has taken advantage of every possible way of obtaining 
additional funds, both State and Federal, to reduce class size. At 
this time the actual class size average is 32.33/1 at the junior high 
schools, and 30.97/1 at the senior high schools. The District has been 
able to reduce class size in the occupational training area to approximately 
22-24 students per teacher now that this program is an integral part of 
the three senior high schools. Federal funds have helped to make this 
possible. 

Summary 

The major provisions for reducing class size that have had sig- 
nificant impact on the school districts* efforts in this regard come 
from statewide efforts. The legislation to reduce primary grade class 
size throughout the state has helped in this regard, but the major 
improvement is a resiat of SB 28. Nevertheless, greatly increased State 
and Federal funding will need to be provided in order for this recommenda- 
tion of the Commission to be given a trial. The Commission recognized 
that such a provision would be expensive, but felt the need was so great 
the funds should be pi*ovided, • So far, the progress made on this 
recommendation is most directly attributed to funds provided by SB 28. 



DE FACTO SEGREGATION 
Conimission Recommendation 

The Coimnission stated, "it is our conclusion that the very low 
level of scholastic achievement we observe in the predominantly Negro 
schools contributes to de facto segregation in the schc:>ls. In turn, 
school segregation apparently contributes importantly to all de facto 
segregation. We reason, therefore, that raising the scholastic 
achievement might reverse the entire trend of de facto segregation. 

(page 60) Clearly, the Commission did not condone de facto segregation 
but wanted immediate and realistic, progress rather than exhortations in 
this important field. 

City Schools 

In 1965. There was no data available from Los Angeles City on the 
ethnic characteristics of students. Data was available on classified and 
certificated personnel. It was not possible at that time to provide a 
factual report on the extent of segregation. 

In 1966. No progress was reported by the City Schools in 
alleviating de facto segregation. 

In 1967. Two important steps have been taken in the area of de facto 
segregation in Los Angeles City Schools. The first was part of a State 
mandated racial and ethnic survey. Because of this survey and the report 
required, ESEA Title I funds, and increased study, a very carefully worded 
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report has been developed by the Los Angeles City School District. Data 
that were unavailable at the time of the Commission’s first study are 
included as a result of this survey and the District's report. Table 13 
summarizes these data as of October, 1966. 

Table 13 



lios Angeles City Schools Racial 
and Ethnic Survey - October, 1966 

Other White (not including Spanish surname) 

Negro 

Spanish surname 

Chinese - Japanese — Korean 

American Indian 

Other non-White 



402,587 


- 56% 


149,563 


- 20.8% 


138,210 


- 19.2% 


24,588 


- 3.4% 


858 


0.1% 


3,515 


- 0.5% 



The survey showed some of the effects of the District's open- 
enrollment policy instituted in the early 1960's. The policy permits any 
student, regardless of residence, to enroll in any school in the District 
other than his home school providing space is available. Approximately 
two-thirds — 283 of the 431 elementary schools in the District reported 
Negro enrollments; 58 of 65 schools reported Negro enrollments at the 
junior high school level; at the senior high school level, 44 of 47 schools 
are in the same category. However, at the junior high level, for instance, 
31 of the junior high schools reported ten or less Negro students in the 
entire stud entbody. However, only one regular school reported the complete 
absence of pupils with Spanish surnames. That school was 112th Street 
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Elementary School, which reported an all-Negro population of 1,146 students. 
The major district program designed to increase integration is the APEX 
program (Area Program for Enrichment Exchange),, This program makes it 
possible for students using transportation facilities of the district to 
enroll for specialized classes in an interchange of five high schools 
within the district and their attendant junior high schools. School- 
university cooperation, intra-city busing of students, greater innovation, 
and increased counseling are all a part of this program which is aimed 
not only at educational excellence, but building better human relations. 

County Schools 

In 1965, Enterprise reported a heavy majority of Negro children 
enrolled in all schools, with a fairly equal distribution of other races 
among the four schools ir this small district, Willowbrook was completely 
segregated along the District lines. Less than 1% of the school population 
was Caucasian, Compton City Schools reported that local faculties were 
integrated in all schools ”as is the School Board, Compton Union High 
School District did not make a report in 1965. 

S. 

In 1966 . Enterprise again reported a heavy majority of Negro 
children enrolled in all schools, with a fairly equal distribution of other 
races among the four schools in the district, Willowbrook was still 
completely segregated along the District lines, Compton City Schools 
reported **the adjustment of attendance boundaries has hastened integration, 
Compton Union High School District reported de facto segregation in the 
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Union High School District is k "mute” subject for the following reasons: 
Seven of the ten high schools have virtually all minority enrollments; 
the other three schools have sizeable minority enrollments; the district 
has an open-enrollment policy. The District further reported that it 
was opposed to the practice of segments of a district petitioning for 
withdrawal and realignment with another district in an effort to perpetuate 

segregation. 

In 1967. Enterprise reported that 95% of the children in their 
district are Negro. The District report states, "Nothing can be done in 
our district regarding de facto segregation unless we are unified with 
a larger district." Willowbrook has a school population of 94.39% Negro, 
5 . 41 % Mexican-American, and only .20% Caucasian. The District reports 
de facto segregation "does not present a problem in the Willowbrook School 
District.” Compton City Schools report that the faculty and administration 
have been integrated and "since the Caucasian is leaving the district 
very rapidly, no real integration of problems has occurred." Compton 
Union High School District made no report nor presented any data on the 
question of de facto segregation. 

SumiTiary 

Within the County Schools desegregation, particularly in the 
elenentary school districts, is not possible. They are segregated along 
district boundary lines now. The APEX program in Los Angeles City is 
among the most direct attacks by the City Schools on this problem. 



l)y' FAC'Ju .Si\:UT.GAT10K 



Nevorthvlr.'?, the Office of Uvirati Affuirs h-i^ ■irifluoiiccci the SrAxuol 
u‘,Hl the School V.ovca to’.v.vcl moviiv. the tlirectioi of more 
poUtlvo actio-'i to intccri'^ito the schools. In aU .fairness, it should 
bo pointed out, hovovar, that no i.u'.jor size Ai;;ericau city has tahoii 
successlul act Ion to date to integrate or combat de facto sogregation. 



ACHI Kv'j.JLM’ -XnSV DATA 



Coi.u:’ !?>.-■ -Lon ^ ^ 

In lf-‘G5 \vc wove* able* t<‘ report the rcFsiills of achicvciiient tests 
given in the City and County School, We described in the 1935 report 
the uses and lirii tat ions of such tests. Wo iiul.icated the* iinpoi^tunee of 
litomey — that Is, the ability oX chilclron from disadvantaged areas to 
be able to read and write with a vocabulary cor.imeiis urate with that which 
would allow thorn to readily understand a daily newspaper, Tlic intelligence 
tests give an iraportant clue to tho lack of such ability on the part of 
a majority of tho studonts from those r»reas. We further o.^caminod 
intelligence tests in order to indicate ”that intelligonco tests shcatld 
not be used as an excuse for accepting low achievement on the part of 
disadvantaged youth, but rather as an indication of the need for early 
compensation, so that disadvantaged students might start the first year 
of school with a mere nearly equal opportunity to learn.” (page 2) 

Tho achievomont test data did provide an extremely important 

\ 

addition to tho evaluation of progress of schools in these areas. To 
make judgments about tho effectiveness of progress :ln these schools in 
relation to the Commission recommendations without such data is very 
difficult, Tlie Commission was axid should be concerned not just with the 
moans and descriptions of irapiovement, but the accomplishments particularly 
in the area of basic literacy skills. In this light, it is important to 
note that none of the City or County School Districts were able to provide 
test data on educational achievement. Tiie reports in this regard are as 
follows : 
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City Sc*1)oo1k 

i 

Loj; AiiiVolor. City Sclnx.ls ai.-o urablo to pvoviclo conpai-iitlvo Ofhicvc- 
,« 4 t test data. A ~ry state.,,. .-at e.rplaJulng this Is included in the 
Appendix. The District exp-x-ts to bo able to proeido soinn data this Pall. 
At this Umo v.o have no basis, upon v.hlcl'. to a Judgment as to the 

degree oI the prog-ccss oX literacy, particularly, v.b.lch has been made. 

County Scho ol s 

Enterprise School District reports achiovernont test score inipj-ove-- 
ment this yo.tr over last, tmio-.vbrooh does not h.tve comparative lost 
data available .for the 18G5 period, and Compton City Schools have not 
an.tlysed this p.tst yo.tr's data as yet, and so did not provide it. The 
test score data vas provided from Compton Union High School District for 
this year, but comparative data for 1963 vas not available. 



Summary 



Even if all of the recoiimondations of the Commission had been 
instituted immediately, it vould be too early to expect significant 
changes in performance at the elementary and secondary level. In part, 
this is because the effect of a thorough pre-school pr.;gre.ra for three and 
four-year-olds -.vould not fully influence da1.a until the program had beer, 
under way for at least three, and po.sslbly four. year.s. Under the pre.sent 
circumstances where none of the three major recommendations of the 



ad: ‘ i N iivj-; v\T I vi: vaoiAj.: :s 

Coi.iiai U c 'co .’'::' juu ' 

Tiio did nc-’i; r.uikc* rcx-o.-'incpc!'-. dons iu lIio aroa of 

adiiiiui stra tivo probloMS in tho original roporl, but iu tlio Progress 
llepoj’t oi* Iasi year \vc indicated a run-iboi’ o;C ad.:iln.lstrativc problens 
that were developing for the school districts. Ui.o County Schools Office 
was particularly helpful in dclin^.n-ting sor.o of these problens. V.'c 
concluded last year that the off ectivenoss of school districts to naho 
major imp no von outs in tho ciuality of education is currcutly handicapped 
whenever administrative obstacles, including poor timing, inordinate 
project writing, serious delays, and crash planning', occur. \"q added 
at that time, nevertheless, to the extent that they have been funded, the 
State and Federal prograius have improved education for students in dis- 
advantaged areas, h'c included in the 1966 report some verbatim examples 
of administrative difficulties the school districts were having. Some 
of those were for the Federal and State agencies, and in some cases the 
problem was local. 

In 1967. Some of the administrative problems have been alleviated. 
Tho allocation of funds from SB 2S has been carried out, and the districts* 
response to this form of aid has been extremely positive. All of the 
districts report the major improvements duo to increased Federal aid. 

At this tiiiio it is appropriate to s-ur-narizc from tho reports of both the 
City and County Districts that Elementary and Socoiidai’y Education Act 
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•futu.I;., and to hot..- cvtont 0."0 '(undo, bavo bc(‘n the major avomio for v.hat- 
ever" j'laprov- .. enls tuo clintricts have been able to riTbo in the iin:.iro<.a-- . *'t 
of ocUicf.'.l i on for clinadvan tngctd youtli. Xovorthelos.s , all t!ie cii^triclH 
still h.\vc so../' soriouH adjrdn.l.oi jMtivc dif f icultios in obtainina', and 
sevoro timing problei'.H. in allocating, llieso State and Federal funds. 

The County Schools Office reports, "jn comparison to other County school 



districts, tho four districts in tlio Compton area have been aggressive 
in seeking and applying for fu’ids to support an enriched educational 
program. Because of their obvious liced, they have been succossfiil in 
tapping a variety of sources. Staff moibors have also become knowledge- 
able regarding the funding of special programs." 

Later in its report, the County Office? also indicated, "Tiie 
uncertainty of continued funding or of fimding at the same level an4 last 

.t I 

minute project approvals continue to be a major problem. As of August 11, 

%■ 

approval still had not been received from tho regional OEO office for 
proposals to be funded by this irieans. Another example is tlie funding of 
ESEA Title I at the 80% level. This v/orks a particulai'ly groat hardship 
on districts with entitlements that are relatively large in relation to 
the total district funds. All of tho districts in this City and County 
area are operating on stringent budgets. Carrying proposed programs from 
September to as late as March of the school year before definite entitle- 
ments arc known creates severe fiscal and adiainistrative problems. Even 
more importantly, funds cani\ot bo expended as wisely uiuk‘r these circiun- 



stances 
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All of tliC schocjJ diF.tv‘icis hixvo probloir.F bocauFO tlu;y arc hi^h 
growth areas and sc much of the fuudii.y is bused on 1960 census datu. 
They also have difficulty with t!u« repetition and busy work involved in 
rew’riting proposals for contiiruing projects. The suric irifoj'i ali on 
frequently has to be repeated each year wlien the program clearly needs 
only to be refunded and a rewritten proposal is a waste of and 



money, 



Compton City Schools report a particular problem under SB 2S: 



24 parcels of land are being purchased at the Jefferson School site. 

The district reports, *’The paper on this land purchase is so slow that 
the portable classrooms, scheduled for tliis site, have been in storage 
for over six months. There are too many bureaus involved. Land purchase 
is reviewed by the State Allocation Board, program by the Bureau of 
Compensatory Education, site plans by Schoolhouse Planning, furniture 
planning by someone else, and each is slow’. Perliaps a tempornry task 
force of representatives, empowered to ACT, from each interested agency, 

could nivoet and clear the projects.” 

Enterprise reports, ”0iie of our problems has been that of finding 
the time for our staff to prepare project applications, evaluations, and 
reports required to make us eligible for funds under the various State 
and Federal projects.” 

Willowbrook reports the funding of programs does not convo early 
enoug'i to assure teacheu's of jobs from one year to the next. This 
problem of laic funding works a particular hardship in these small 



districts. 
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Cc:::ptoa Union lligh School District is particularly concernod v.-ith 
the facilities, funds, raid ci'cdeniiall i un; practices in tlio vocational 
education area. The District has attoiuptoJ to eiuphasize the devclopu’eiit 
of an ou ts ta.Ticixng ])ro^rani in this field, A ricinorandu;." from Henry h. Boas, 
Los Angeles City Schools, summarizc's very effectively some of the admin- 
istrative p 2 'oblcms faced by the school districts. (see appendix) 



Summiary 



Eew-ertholess, all of the districts have welcomed cnthusiastically 
State and Federal pi^ograms that have provided for improvevaent in the 
education of students in these ax’oas. They are unanimous in their 
recognition of the need for greatly increased fulids for those purposes, 
particularly from State and Federal sources. A major increase in the 

i 

funding level for SB 2S appears to them to bo a piv.rticularly effective 



possibility. 

t 



CO 



SL'MMAJiY 
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Coi!u;'.ir-siou stated ir., its original report that it considered 
0d'uc^ at i ca"i as holding tlic gi’oaitosc proi.. .1 r’C.! for Ij). Oi-ihj. )ig the ejele oj. 
failure’'. It was the conclusion of tlie CoianJ ssion that a major revolu- 
tion and c.0i!a.litv of educat3.onal opportunxt^’ xor ddsadvan caged students 
was noC'd'-'d» Tuo CoiKiTiissioji oid corLSio.or tVic cost f oj.’ suc.1i d piogiciii, 
and stroicgly a.cIvocatecl ** a new massive expensive and iruuKly essential 
onslauglit on the problera of illiteracy”. Its rccoreviondat ion.s wore de- 
signed ”to strike at the heart of low achievement and break the cycle 
of failure”, llie status of progress reported on each of the Comi Lssion’s 
reconiiuencla Lions theroforo must be viewed v/ithin this context of a total 
coDimitrnont to major involveioent in contrarst to a pioce-moal progress, 
even if the progro.ss is in the right clircjction. It is in th'*- era, text 
of massive, major, revolutionary change in Quamy as compared to less 
drastic less immediate and partial change. 

Comm i s s i on R oc ort; mend a t i on 



The Board of Education should cons.ider whether dciible s:cs5ions 
can be Icjssened by ari'an.ging for children whoso scwiool is overci o>\dcd 
to attenc? nearby schools with unused classrooms. 



Status 



Tlie schools in the County Districts have clii'ilnatea C'r will hav'^e 
eliminated by the end of the 19G7--68 school year all denial e sessi ons in 
the disatT.r:..’ilag.ed areas. The I.os Angeles City School District has 
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redi'.'-ed ■.’r'liljlc sc.-;.-;ionr-. in. di by 27, v in IV;'.; (..•Ic:., v i a j-\ 



sclioal le\ el; however, cn. a ci lywj .]f,> b cIoul)lc : 



V. li'ive ;Lp.C‘ t‘C • .'od 



Tlio Coun-ly School Dln lrictw ropoj’l l o u;\ j.-a-a! cl a;o-o:-o< . s . Iho Lon Anyol ew 
City Sclw ol Di3tr.Icl has a si-.all pf,V(a ;ii aye ol iiaused cla.ss>'(j.jo.; spiar.aj 
throughout the diJ'trlct. Hov.ov'or, no slurly oX the roi. .'.nasi or 
cl 'U -S5' I oOira' to double .sessious iias bc’cn I’eportod by the City liio 

Districts ropo.rt. that luich oX the progress oi\ this re.:c»;.:.:ieiv]; lion is dm- 
to the oXi'oet oX Senate Bill 2d. 



CoiP.:r i a s i or Re. c oeii-oud a t i on 



Action should bo takc-n to provide cafeteria facilities in the 
schools iri d j sadvantaged areas and froo or reduced-price P;eals should be 
provided for needy students in these areas. 



Status 



All of the students in the County Schools now have access to 

cafeteria meals. In Los Angeles City Sch.ool.s 114 c.d oi.icnta ry schools 

I 

did not have cafeterias at the time of the original coiiPilj^lon study. 
During this two year period, this figure has been reduced to 109 such 
schools. Free or reduced-price meals are no-r availcable for all needy 
students i.n the County Scliool Di.stric* . The I.os Angoli.T-. City cv-liOoli 
have not changed their policy on this matter. The District’s written 
report on ’’Free or Roduced-Pj*ice Meals” repeats for the third tlr,.e, ”Tho 
Dist.rict is studying the issi’ea i n /clvccl bur no fina.l cone 1 usd on^.' have 
been reached in this matter . 
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Co’ i '.'.i rucf‘, • if.>r.r!rvi i on 



Libt't^rios! slnailcl be in’ov'idoct in all s'-hooTa, 



Ste.tUi 



Both the Los Angolc^J City -.m<2 Aj’seler, County School Districts 
have* mads majoi* lmpi,'ovcf.ioiit lu libraries in schools in disadvantaged areas. 
Much of this iinrrovcmont is the result of the oxpendituro of Federal funds. 



CoBgfli ssion Bccor.uieucI at .lor. 

Counseling and special services for students in disadvantaged areas 
should be augmented* 

Status 

Los Angeles City Schools have continued to make improvements in the 
quantity and quality of counseling services available at both the e1emen~ 
tary and secondary level. The County schools have also made progress this 
year In increasing provisions for counseling services. Although this move- 
ment Is in tho right direction, progress as substantial as that intended by 
the Commission will require greatly increased expenditures for such services 
in these areas. 



Commission Beconmendatiou 

Adequate provisions should be made for all academically talented and 
gifted students to attend advanced courses and, where necessary, transpor- 
• tat ion be provided. 
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Status 



The* * Lo^-- Angel c£» Cii> Selioc.1.-* iu'vo incroasocl pvovisioas for acad- 
emically talented and gifted stuutnls iv disadvantaged a.>‘eaK at both the 
elomontai'y and secondary level. A greatly iiicroy.ned participation by 
students from disadvantaged areas has resulted; ho’.vevor, transportation, 
particularly for the Summer Honors Coursor. and College Participation Pro- 
gram are still not provided. 



Comnyi ss i on Roc ommendat i o n 

V/e believe that adequate school personnel should be provided to 
deal with disciplinary problems in school and adequate law enforcement 
personnel should be provided at or near schools where necessary. 



Status 

The City Schools have made major Increases in the number of agents 
assigned to the schools for security measures. Provitvioiis in the County 
ScJiools, with the exception of V/lllowbrook, have not added personnel for 
this purpose. No increase in personnel has been reported in either the 
city or county schools with the explicit assignment to deal with discipli- 
nary problems in school. 



Commission Recommendation 



A pennanent pre-school program should be established tliroughout the 

• \ 

school year to provide education beginning at age three, Kf forts should 
be focused on the development of language skills essential to prepare 



Cl 



children to loam to road and write. 



Status 



Ihe miubor oX children obtaining some prt-school cTiporienco has 
been oxL-^'idod at the four year old level. However, coiabining figures 
for the Ere-^scliool Program, the Head Stai'fc Programs, and the Adult Pai*ent 
Participation Programs still indicates that in the combined city and 
comity area no more* than fifty pox*cent of the children in the disadvantag- 
ed sectioiis participated at the four year age level. Only an extremely 
small proportion participated at the three year age level. At this time, 
neither tbe extent (number of students) nor Intensity (length of time of 
program) of the pre-school provisions meet the Comraission's reconmiendalions 
However, it does appear that the functions of these programs does include 
a successful concentration on language skills. 



Comma ssiO'Si Recommendation 

, j I . ^ m t iMi - , — 

A sharp reduction in class slsrio, together with provision for special 
support in^g services and materials, would offer teachers a more piofession— 
ally rewarding assignment and would be likely to attract dedicated teachers 
to seek pc^sitions in schools in disadvantaged areas. 



Status 



To the extent that Fovderal and State funds have been concentrated in 



particular schools to px'ovicle major improvement in the availability of 
special services and major reduction in class size, the Dj.stricts ha\’e 
experienced some increase In the availability of qualified teachers. 
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III tluf oX tlii; County EIoi.;ontui*y School Districts! study, this 

appc«'?rs to bo true, parliculr.rly us an ciToct ol Senate Bill 2S funds. 
However, con.sidoi'ing tile total of tlio dif^a.dvaatagccl areas in both city 
and county schools, little effective progioss can be reported in the 
way of increasing teacher availability. 



Conml s Sion Rcc orr-jaeuda t i on 



Class size must be significantly I'educed for children nov, in 
elementary and junior high schools in disadvantaged areas. In order to 
maximize opportunity for effective teaching, class size in these schools 
should be reduced to a maximum of 22; a less drastic reduction froin the 
present average class of 33 would still be expensive but would offer much 
less promise of success. 



Status 



Class size, particularly at the primary grade level, has been 
reduced in both the city and county schools. The avez^ago class size in 
the city schools in the disadvantaged areas has been reduced by one or 
two students per class. In the county schools the reduction has been 
much greater because class size in some of these districts was much larger 
in 1965. Nevertheless, the reduction in both city and county schools has 
not been sufficiently drastic to meet the Commission’s recommendations. 
Moreover, the major fact in the improvemoiit so far has been the result 
of increased Federal and State financial aid. The School Districts efforts 
to make significant reduction in class size requires much more massive 



State and Federal funding. 



1 
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co.NX’i.u.^'iaN* 



When the ' on n^acle jts first report on the riots, it was 

in an atmosp?ioro of lu'^oncy and in a context of needed effective action. 
The Co:r.niis.r ion recognijuxl tIrU its recovamondntions required a great 
increase ir. noueys for schools. The Commission's concei'n, howovor, was 
evident in tlio statement that such recomrsondations should be followed 
"No matter what the cost". While some progress has been made by the 
school districts in the direction of the Coramission's roconmiondations, 
tho massive increase in funds needed to bring about this major revolu- 
tion in the qia^lity of education in disadvantaged areas has still not 
been providod. Nevertheless, the recommendations of the Commission 
could be more effectively followed and tested if necessary in Los 
Angelos by concentration of the funds that are available into a 
selected number of schools and programs follov’ing the Commission's 
primary reconmicndations so that the necessary major improvement in pupil 
achievement might be accomplished. 



LOS Ai:art,KS cirv. sctiooj, districts 

Di.visio’'. of 1 p.‘: C r lic tioii.il .SM'vl.corf 
Instruclicin.il Aldn and Sarv icer> Br.incli 
LIBIUTIY SriCYION 



1967 McCO: • CC.'rUSSlon FOLLOVM’F RIAORT 



Fund:’. V.U: 
ten nc'".: 
these ti- 



re allocat.*. ’ during 
tea die r-lilrar iar.s . 
ndiers V7as provided 



the 1966 fall semester 
I. p. t c u s i V c- p r o - s a r V i c e 
by pcaV'oniiel fron the 



of the Library 
librarians was 



Section throughout the entire year, 
provided to tie fo I lowing schools: 



for the hiring of an additional 
a.nd in‘scrvic ’0 training for 
Elementary Libraricjs Degartnicnt 
Library service by these teacher 






A Ib i o n S t i. e e. t 
Avalon G c r dens 
Be Iveclcr e S tree t 
Breed Screet 
City Tersiic-o 
Co •.r.tor: Avenue 
Dacot^th btrect 
Ea s tr a a A ve n a e 
Euclid Avenue 
Ford Boulevard 
Fourth Street 
Griffin Av'.".!e 
Hi 11 sick. School 



Holmes Avenue 
Humphreys Avenue 
La tone Aven'JCi 
Malabar Street 
Marianna Avenue 
Kevin Avenue 

One Hundred Eighteenth Street 

Riggin Avenue 

Ritter School 

Sheridan Street 

Trinity Street 

Weigand Avenue 

West Vernon Avenue 



Additional library service V7as given to teachers working in special programs in 
the schools. Service and materials v?ere rendered in remedial reading, special 
education, social adjustment, reading improvement, gifted, enrichment, individu« 
aliiJed reading, compensatory programs, and pre“*school by the Circulation Departmenc 
of the Library Section. 



pro'^service classes and in"'*sorv3.ce classes wex*e provided fo.*. 27 teacher*”lihrarian.> 
in. the Sunimar Study Centers oi^ the following schools in the poverty areas: 



Albion Street 
Ascot A''’enue 
Belvedere School 
Broxoklyn. A.vcnue 
Go’mpton Avenue 
Eastman Avenue 
Evergreen Avenue 
F i rs t S t re e t 
Ford Boulevard 
Crape Street 
Harrael Street • 
Earri.son Street 
Hooper Avenue 



Main Street 
Malabar Street 
Murchison Street 
Ninety-'Kinth Street 
Ninety-Second Street 
Hinaty’'Sixth Street 
One Hundred Eleventh Street 
One Hundred Second Street 
One Hundred "f.relfth Street 
Riggin Aven : I 
Rov7an A.venuc 
Sheridan Street’ 

Trinity Street 



tf 



o 






EJi-, 



Sclool:, 



A^ 



TUIC* 



Fcriy...:<Inj:h SiT-cL 



ioirnes Avenue 



He - • j- o r A V 0 n u i 



Mel .'j. Ti S t re j t 



Kevi n Avenue 



Trinity Street 



Msdir..;art!j Aver.ne 



Vernon 







*‘p— ^ ^ ^ 










• 


E Virol imon t 


1 in 


Books 




I Library 


per CiuMd 




9/2 


1778 


1.89 













1131 


1785 


1.58 








- •*..»„ 1 


— — 


709 


1800 


2.54 




1544 


24/2 . • 


1.57 




1193 


2252 

tk 


1.89 




640 1 


3520 


5.47 




926 


1968 


2.12 




U61 


2159 


1.77 





1002 




1797 


1.79 




8/11/67 






o 



t 



povErv’}.v 






rOYL' 



v?:l 



.h‘(S ms'ixtcy 



ril e:>:.:'.t'-iry School ? 


Enrol lice r.t 


Books in 
Library 


Books 
per Child 


Albion Stx'CT. t 


527 


1906 


3.60 


Breed Stre.t 


528 


1805 


3.4? 


Bridge Street 


464 


2207 


4.76 


Dacotah Street 


774 


2316 


1 1 

3.05 


Euclid Avenue 


1006 


1772 


1.77 


Evergreen Avenue 


1033 


2134 


2.05 


First Street 


869 


1910 


2.20 


Gates Street 


876 


2233 


2.52 


Glen Alta School 


430 


1808 


4.21 


Griffin Avenue 


465 


2070 


4.46 


Hillside School 


477 


1808 


3.78 


Huntington Ifrive 


811 


1900 


2.34 


Latona Avenue 


426 


1811 


4.25 


Lorena Street 


1068 


2542 . 


2.48 


Malabar Street 


1494 


3539 


2.36 


Murchinsoii Street 


1211 


3410 


2.81 


Sheridan Street 


103S 

J 


'2146 


2.06 


Soto Street 


430 


179G 


4.19 






j 

1 



i 



j 

1 

i 

i 

I 




1 




8/11/67 



POVEf:- 



F'SX LO"' 






« 

E 1. e::i a n 1 r y S ch o c 1 3 


Euro llnio tit 


Kooks in 
Library 


picul; 1 3 
per Child 


Belvi-r-cre School 


998 


222A 


2.25 


Brooklyn Avenue 

. 


965 


3645 


3.78 


City Terrace School 


861 


2022 


2.35 


Eastman Avenue 


1510 


3853 


2.55 


Ford Boulevard 


1325 


2255 


1.70 


Fourth Street 


1051 


2160 


2.05 


Eainmel Street 


1089 


2275 


2.09 


Harr Ison Street 


935 


3554 


3.80 


Humphreys Avenue 


1053 


3373 


3.19 


Lane^ Robert 11.^ School 


316 


2005 


6.34 


Marianna Avenue 


511 


1808 


3.54 


Riggin Avenue 


762 


2278 


2.96 


Rowan Avenue 


1265 


4514 


3.46 




S/ll/67 



VOVEKTY 






UATT.S i)j:s'.r<:r.cx 



I 

[■ 



B; l a n-.a 11 ta r v S cA> * 1 3 

• 

# 


Enrol it 


Books in 
Library 


Be jI's 
per Child 


Ava 1 o'n Cart’ a :if. 


449 


2326 


5.17 


Coit'pton A\'z.vi‘.iz 


747 


2587 


. 3.20 


Grape Street 


967 


3628 


3.75 


Ninccy'-Ninth Street 


928 


2064 


2.23 


Nine ty«'-Second Street 

' 


1311 


2570 


1.96 


Ninety^Sixth Sti'eet 


956 


3634 


3.76 


BTinety«Third Street 


1630 


3281 


2.02 


One Hundred Eighteenth 


1043 


2394 


2.29 


One Hundred Eleventh 


1210 


3671 


3.03 


One Hundred Ninth 


752 


1770 


2.35 


One Hundred Second 




1364 


2552 


1.87 


One Hundred Seventh 

i 


1483 

- - - - — 


2448 


1.70 


One Hundred Sixteenth 


791 


2039 


2.57 


One Hundred Iv^'elfth 


10 S 1 . 


2650 


2,45 


One Hundred Tx-.-enty ‘’Second 


986 


2261 


2.29 


Ritter School 


602 


2237 


3,71 


Neigand Avenue 


747 


3187 


4.27 



S/ll/67 



i 



i 





k 



o 

ERIC 






11 







Eleo'.eritary Sclv -;.>ls 


EnroIli'Vv'nt 


Books 12 
Library 


Bocdis 
per Child 


Bcllagio 


702 


2159 


3.07 


Brentv.’cod 


1226 


2501 


2.04 


Brockton 


565 


2293 


4.06 


Canyon 


434 


1988 


4.59 


Fair burn 


481 


1859 


3.86 


Ken ter 


513 


2110 


4.12 


Mar qua 2 


1020 


2046 


2.01 


Nora S terry 


599 


2318 


3.88 


Pacific Palisades 


765 

_ . 


1891 


2.47 


Roscornare 


516 


1790 


3.47 


Warner 

- _ i ^ 


V 

713 


3684 


5.18 


— 

Westvjood ,-‘v 


627 


1898 


3.02 



o 

RiC 









lOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Division of Instructional Planning and Services 
Instructional Services Branch 
LIBRARY SECTION 



REPORT FROM THE SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOK DEPARTMENT 
OF THE LIBRARY SECTION 



^gg|b^ip9hi^_on__Bool^ Selection Con miittees 



Book ooloction cominlttees for school deposit books consisting of prlMlpals, 
tHehers. and supervisors appointed for a 3-year term, represent all Ele^n- 
Lry Areas. Re^esentatlon for the past two years from the schools specified 
In the original McCone report was as follows: 



Poverty Areas: 

Avalon Area 
^le Heights Area 
East Los Angeles Area 
Watts Area 
Privileged Area 
Total School District 





In 1966-67 one member on the Social Studies Committee, appointed on the re- 
e^ndation of Mr. Hamerman, worked on the Community Action Program from 
the Harbor Area Office. Thus, she is not represented above. 



One of the members of the Reading Comnittee who is working on the federally 

project of English for Kon-Bnglish Speaking Children at Sterry, appears 

on the .chart as from the Privileged Area schools. 



Trial Use of Reconmended Books 



After books are recosoended by the book selection committees, one set of 
....h title is evaluated in a classroom situation in each area. Each elemen- 
acad^L supervisor chooses the teachers in his district who will Mke 
a rec^enKs to purchase or reject a title. Distribution of these 
books during the past two years was as follows: 



laralon Area 



rle 



ghts Area 



ist Los Angeles Area 



fates Area 



Icivlle; 



Area 



Sehool District 



EHR 



Soc 0 Et o 



8 



Reading 



8 



8 



4 



14 



10 



ERIC 



Note- The Privileged Area total for 1966-67 seems large because it includes 
assignments of foi^ sets of books to Sterry which has many federal programs 

in operation; but is on the privileged school list. August 11 1967 










LOS ANGELJiS SHCOlh'AAY SCHOOL lIDLiNRIES 



Each regular seconeJary school has s library with a staff coriipojcd of ona ccrtifi- 
cal-*'f librarian and sc”5-2 clerical hcl|». The bo(.»k collection, geared to pupil needs and 
suppor t i fV 3 the curriculuri, is selected by the librarian v^ith the aid of trccliers, adniini 
stratcri, and th-i Secondary SchiOol Library Services# Each school in the city has the. 
same t.:nit appropriation based on enroiio'-cnt • 




LIBRARY STATlSTiCS FOR POVERTY AREA SCHOOLS 
Junior High Schools 





• 


Volumes 


Enrol Imont 


Books 

per 

Pupil 


I# 


Poverty Area - Avalon District 










Carver Junior H. S. 


10,992 


2,105 


5 


2. 


Poverty Area - Doyle Heights District 










Kcllcnbeck Junior H. S# 


. 10,799 


2,t!-38 






*2ii ghl Inhale Junior H. S. 


no report 


frcr.i 'school 






Stevenson Junior H. S# 


IO.A'59 


1.SS7 


5 + 


3. 


Poverty Area - East Los Angeles District 










Delved? re Ju r,1or H. S. 


9,681 


2,0S2 


4.7 




Griffith Junior H. S. 


9.3'jO 


1,81(0 


5.07 


ii. 


Povu.'ty Area - Watts District 










i&Sor.ipers JunJcjr H. S. 


s.esGj 


2,509 


3.9 




tlarkhsci Junior H. S. 


1 


2,021} 


5.9 


5. 


Economically Privileged Study Area 










A Schco^ Emerson Junior H. S. 


10,88! 


1.987 


5.53 




B Schtiol Revere Junior H. S. 


10,258 


2,378 


4.5 


6. 


District as e WliOle 


72.0,688 


136,791( 


5.3 ^ 



Cl j a c ~ t to p o y* e r t y a • e a 



o 

ERIC 



AU-I-U; 
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LOS ANGELES SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Each regular secondary school has a g^r^tolup?? 

eased librarian and some ^!'P\ of Lchers. adml- 

*„Si:i/a:d‘?SrsSar; rci::!l.K%lrvices. Each school in She clsy has She 
same unit appropriation based on enrollment# 



LIBRARY STATISTICS FOR POVERTY AREA SCHOOLS 
Senior High Schools 



I# Poverty Area • Avalon District 



Jefferson H. S. 
lArManual Arts H# S# 



2# Poverty Area - Boyle Heights District 



Lincoln H. S. 
Roosevelt H# S# 



3, Poverty Area “ East Los Angeles District 
Garfield H# S# 

A# Poverty Area “ Watts District 
Jordan H# S. 

5, Economically Privileged Study Area 



A School Palisades K. S. 
B School University H. S 



6# District as a Whole 



*Adiacent to poverty area 



o 

ERIC 



Volumes 


Enrol Iment 


Books 

per 

Pupil 


10.699 

17.600 


1 .790 
3.541 


5.98 

4.97 


I7.I*H 

12.913 


2.953 

3.155 


5.8 

4.0 


13.666 


3.242 


4.22 


8.796 


1.855 


4.8 


9.888 

13.899 


2.309 

2.951 


4.28 

4.7 


551 .85*» 


I23.30S 


4.5 
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SPECIALir/.n COUilSELItlG SERVICES 



Descriptions of Federally Funded Programs 



Stud ent AgnleviiT.’.ent ConCer CcuriSv»Zir<' 

• • 

The counseling service i? designed to assist pupils enrolled in the 
reading-centered instruction and collage capable cor..pon-2nts by providing.^ 
individual counaeling, parent conferences, teacher conferences, diagnostic 
evaluations, administration of standardized tests, scroening for placcr.ent 
of pupils, and coordination of those activities with the on-going coun- • 
seling prograre. 

♦ « 

College Capable Counseling 

The College Capable cor.pcnent is a part of the Student Achievonent 
Center cluster and provides in-dspth and advanced instruction for high- 
achieving pupils vith demonstrated college ability and under-achieving 
pupils with collage potential Supportive counseling services assist in 
ide.r:tifica.tloa, placement, testing, individual and group counseling with 
pupils, parent conferences, etc. 

Educati on, and Guidane g Counse ling . 

Education and Guidance is a special core program for selected seventh 
and eighth grade pupils who have marked social and emotional difficulties. 

The couuS'ding component rs dssi.gned to provide individual counseling at.ti 
psychological consultative services for pupils enrolled in the E and G core 
program. Individual counseling is made availaole by the assignment of an 
additional period of counseling time to one of the regular assistant coun- 
selors selected to serve as the Education and Guidance Counselor. Consul tat iv 
services by a school psychologist are provided through the establishment of^ 
a team of centrra office Consulting Counselors, who shall provide psychologica 
services to schools participating in the program. 

Group Cocmselin^ 

Pupils are provided with intensive group and individual counseling 
services directed toward development of sound educational plans and a more 
favcrable acceptance of school. They discuss rnsir needs and problems and 
explorti their objectives x^rhilc making a favorable identification v:ith a 
small group of their peers and an adult. One of the groups is designated as 
an Cjf:perimer.tal elective study skills class which meets five periods per w.-iek. 
Pupils benefit through group interaction and individual instruction. Other 
groups include one College Capable, an all-boy and/or an all-girl group, and 
heterogeneous groups. 

Drepeut Guld ri nce Center 

jji'QpO'ct Guidance Centers are esta.blr?hed “t selected senior hign schools 
to psitovidc services for potential anc actual ciropcv. t.s bett.*een ;.ne a^e.s or six- 
teen through tventy-cne. The Centers are open fror.: 6:30 to 5:30.?.m., Mor.cay 
through Thursday. ?up.'Is who are Idontifiod as probable dropouts or actual 
drowDuts raceivu- individual supportive counseling on_ educational and veentiona 
plarining, en.r-lcr ing areas of plaecmont that prr..viss -success , and eKamrning 
S'diooX ^ • 1 1 ^ • 



Vocational a ni Educational Guld nneo 



YJiis counseling sc-rvica to s?lGctad sctiools provides %’ocational inforuka^ 
tlon and guldancp r,\at-arials to Inci'aase pupil aware ruiss of vocatioml and 
educational opportuniwiss. Guidelines for eftective use of vocational educa** 
tionnl inforwaticn dfatr Touted to tho schools are developed. Special er.;phasia 
is placed on irfornation a:>d r.nterlals available for eighth and ninth grade 
guidance units in junior h5.gh schools and tenth grade guidance classes in senior 
• high schools. Pupils are assisted to appraise their own assets, explore, their 
areas of interest, to select realistically appropriate najors, and to develop 
educational plans that parallel \’ocational opportunities. 

E xploratory Tork S:> ?erlenc-c Education 

Exploratory h’ork Experience Education is a one- seir.es ter experiinental 
elective high school course. Pupils spend part of each school day at vorl 
stations “'here they receive a variety of on-the-job experiences. Buses 
provided for transportation free; school to work expfirier.ee locations and 
igular ev.ployeas of the cooperating firas and certificated school personnel 
iparvise their activities. Pupils receive school credit but are not paid and 



Buses are 

return. 



sups 

do not replace paid eeployees. 



Ex te nd ed Coun 5 allng Servic- 1.5 



• Counselors selected fro?.i the regular counseling staff of the school are 
assigned tic:e after school, in the evening, or on Saturdayo to provide addi-^ 
tlonal counseling services for pupils and parents. Extended counseling services 
are directed toward a.Soisting pupils to develop sound educational and vocational 
plans, parent involvev.ant is desirable. Special consideration is given to 
parents who scevt reluctant to come to school to confer about tneir chilcrcn and 
those working parents who. cannot riake appointments during the school day. 



Table 4 



SPECIALISED COU^:SELIEG SSaVlCEE 
Location of Federally FunJed Couar.clia;j Project: Co:npon':nLs 



SCHOOLS 



AVALOII SCHOOLS 



Carver Junior Kis’i 



Jefferson Hisa 



Kanizal Arts Higb 
WATTS SCHOOLS 

Gotnpers Junior Kigh 
Karkham Junior High 
Jordan Kigh 

EAST LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
Belvedere Jun5.or High 
Griffith Junior High 
Garfield High 
BOYLE HEIGHTS. SCIICOLS 

Kollcnb-sck Junior High 
Nightingale Junior High 
Stevenson Junior High 
Lincoln Kigh. 

Roosevelt High 
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Table 5 

coLLSG’5 ADvisr'ir-;:*T and financial aid rKOGii.‘o:s 



Finaacir.l At.;r.ros C*rtain- 2 d by Kigh School Gradvuitos 

. Juaa, 1966 



Area j 


! Gr ad r. a t e s Ap p ly ing 
[for Financial /.id 


Graduates Rece iving 
Financial Aid 


Avalon Schoolr. 


9.A% 


4.2% 


Uatf.P School? 


10.97, 


5.5% 


East Tor. Anoo 1 os School k 


12.3% 


10.2% 


, Bpvle Heio’ats Schools 


17.3% 


12.8% 


All Poverty Schools 


12 .A% 


8.1% 


■ "■ .1 
EconoFiicallv ?rivileo,ect School"' 


1 8.5'; 


2.8% 


All Senior lUp;h Schools 


10.4% 


4.4% 






(CoiViplate) 



McCONE REPORT XI 
XI. « EDUCATIOtlAL ACHIEVEMENT 

So far as providing achievement data which is comparable vjith chat made 
available in the original study, and agcin in last year’s follow-up there is 
not fBUcb we can do to be of assistance. Our original data were suppliea oh 
the basis of those grades tested as a part of the mandatory State lesting 
Program in the fall of 1964. We presented, in our original memorandum, data 
for grades B5, B8, and Bll. Such data were in the measurement fields of 
intelligence, reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, arithiTiOtxo funds * 
mentals, mechanics of English, and spelling, and were shomi for several specified 

areas, as well as for the city as a whole. 

Since that time the State Testing Program has changed. Effective in the 
fall of 1966, the program was delimited to grades 6 .and 10, with testing only 
in the fields of intelligence and reading. Furthermore, the teats to be used 
were not the same as those used in the original program. For this reason, it 
is not possible to supply data which would be comparable to those originally 

supplied from the State Testing Program. 

We have administered supplementary testing programs to pupils in grades 
BS, AS, and B9 in junior high schools, and grades All and B12 in senior high 
schools, using the tests formerly used in the State Testing Program. However, 
these tests were administered in the spring of 1967, whereas the tests earlier 
used for data were administered in the fall. Moreover, all portions of the 
achievement test battery required to be used in 1964 were not required to be 
used in 1967; the remaining portions were optional with schools. 

lence, it would be very difficult to provide any kind of data that would 
permit the kind of comparison which is sought . However , other data which 
would be even more germane to the study will be available during the latter part 
of September. Our Office of Research and Development is assembling pre and post 
test scores concerning pupils who were envolved in any specially funded program. 
Thus, the achievement scores requet.ted will become available in September, along 
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COMPLY'"’ 



vlth the types of compensatory educational programs being carr:.ed fon'/ard by the 



District « 



Should the Commission wish this study, they silOlild comunLcate fhc3. 

^ Dr* Everett Waxman, Director 

Office of Research and Development 
Los Angeles City School Districts 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California, 90054 
Room G-280 Grand Avenue Building 



eir desire to; 
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ROUGH DRAFT - 8/14/67 



TO: 

FROM: 



Mr. Saa Hameraan 
Henry E. Boas 



SUBJECT: ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, SPECIALLY FUMLBD ACTIVITIES 



Involvement of a local public school district in projects supported with state 
and federal funds provides many unique prcblsmi:. Pedarally funded programs 
provide perhaps the most difficult problema for Che school district to 

solve. Of Initial concern is the problem that develops upon the passage of a 
piece of legislation without concu^rrent authorisation anci appropriation of funds. 
The passage of a piece of legislation to most people means immediate help. Little 
consideration is given to the fact that the people utilizing the funds provided 
under the leigslation must develop programs which are in keeping with whatever 
administrative regulations are developed. 



In addition, generally speaking, the authorisation for funds is usually considerably 

more than the amount Congress finally appropriatv:s for doing the job. An example 

* 

of this is the Elementary and Secondary Education Act for fiscal 1968. The 
Congressional authorization is 2.4 billion dollars. The current appropriation 
bill contemplates appropriating only 1.2 billion dollars. Tied to this problem 
Is the fact that Congress will add areas of concern to the initial legislation 
and seldom provide funds to cover the new expenditures. This results in less 
money being available to cover the initial concerns of the legislation. 



The second major problem faced by local school districts is the problem of 
immediacy. Under this area we are concerned both with the immediacy of developing 
program and the immediacy of showing tangible results of the program. There seems 
to be little understanding oti the part of Congress and the administrative agencies 
that immediate program and immediate results are perhaps impossible to achieve in 



education. 
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2 . 



The maj oy probleta is the difterence between state and federal business 

practicsss!- • lHE'vsris.bl.y the state school procedures &tjL the federal procedures a?v. 

va.iris 52 ^e« This is particularly true in me fiscal structure of program 
developm'ant . 



Xhe fourtSi major admitiistrative problem is the one of proper i.y accounting for and 
being reisabursed for the intangible cost of operating a program c Very few of the 
federally f united activities provide recognition of indirect costs, and when 
these insilLrect costs, are recognized,. the procedures established for their 
reimbTiTS^ment sasny times are more costly than the amount you receive to cover 
the i,ndirssct casts- 



The fifth majaK- concern is the continual reduction in funds available to perform 
a cash. Ihe district under Title I of ESEA in 1965-66 received $15,130,000. In . 
1966-67 fi{^ra wrss $14,750,000. The figure for 1967-68 is still unknown and 
the district will be required to begin its program in September, less than one and 
3 half lacEsiths frofij this writing, guessing at the entitlement which might be 

received. . ' 



Xho sixth concern Is the incompatability of the school district calendars and 
the federal budget-isakitig calendars. During the 1966-67 school year the Loc Angeles 
Unified Se^.ool District learned its entitlement under Title I of ESEA on March 30, 
1967 after having 4 ^erated the program since September 1 on a guessed entitlement. 



rtth tfce exs=spticBa of tfee Soith-Kashas and George-Bardan programs, all the fact.ars 
ientionea ah.ove are apparent in every piece of federally funded activity in which 
asdiool. disCricts are involved. Every one of these problems has a tendency 
:o create a less efficient utilization of funds. Each of the problems prevents 
:he districts froan developing long term programs designed to meet specirrc 



educational goals. 
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Page 3. 

Xh<3se proble^is are not only apparent in federally funded activity but to a 
lesser esctent are also apparent in special funding from the state* Neither the 

Congress nor the State Legislature have* recognized that there must be more than 

a 

a one-time conanitment to solving a problem under /categorical aid program. 
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AN Outline of data needed for the mocone ck \^. ixhsio '^ 

FOLT.OW-UP PEPORT TO GOVERiNOIi. REAOAi; 



I . DOUBLE SESSIONS AND TINUSED CLASSROOMS 

The CocuTiission stated on 54 of the original repori;, ”The Board of 

Education should consider whether double sessions can be lessened by arranging 
for children whose school is overcrowded to attend nearby scnools with unused 
classrooms.'' Tills recommendation was the result of the Commission's examination 
of data listing the unused classrooms throughout Los Angeles Ci'cy and the data 
on double sessions throughout Los Angeles City, as of October, 1955. In the 
Report on Education to the Commission, November, 1965, table 20 on page 19 and 
table 21 on page 20 showed double sessions in each of the four disadvantaged 
districts studied. Tlie data provided last year Indicated 141 classrooms have 
been added under Elementary and Secondary Education Act but these do not affect 
double sessions— ‘Over all there are now 898 double sessions Involving 24,973 
children, or a decrease of 44 sessions and 1,258 pupils. 

^hat action has taken place regarding this recommendation (a) since October, 
1965? (b) since August, 1966? 

# 

n. CAFETERIA AND MEALS 

When the Commission discovered that the Board of Education policy on cafeteria 
facilities resulted in some schools in disadvantaged study areas having no 
cafeteria facilities while all of the schools in the advantaged study area did 
have cafeterias, a thorough review of the cafeteria and free meal policy of the 
schools was made. The Commission recommended, "Action should be taken to provide 
cafeteria facilities in the schools in disadvantaged areas, and free or reduced- 
price meals should be provided for needy students in these areas." (page 55) 

The data provided last year indicated 51 schools in advantaged areas other than 
the study area did not have cafeterias. 

What progress has taken place on this recommendation (a) since October, 19G5? 



(b) since August, 1966 ? 



OUTLINE OF liiVi'A NEiii® FOR McCONf COMMISSION 
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m. UBRr\P.lES 



The CcK.ni.saloii rocciinioudoc!. 



’’Libraries shoul-:*. bs. pro7ic:otl in all schools . 



Wo concluded in August, ’’Clearly tho reconauendations o£ the C*oiaaiissic»’ have been 
followed in the choice of placement for additional libraries.” This corcluiion 



was based on the addition of libraries to the disadvantaged study rreas and 
included the addition of trained teacher librarians to a number of schools in 

the study areas. 

If there is soiae additional progress in the library area sine© August, 1963, 
it would be helpful to include this information in the report. 



IV. COir:TSELINC- 

The Commission recognized that the need for counseling help was much greater 

for students in disadvantaged areas because of fewer family and comr’ucity resources 

to provide such help. The Coiomission stated, "Counseling and special serviu&s 

for students in the disadvantaged areas should be augmented, (page 53) 

What progress has been made on this recommendation (a) since October, 1965? 

0 

(b) since August, 1966? 



V. ACADBIICAU..Y TALENTED 

Tito Commission recommended, 'Adequate special provisions, should be made for 
all academically talented and gifted students to attend advanced courses, and 
where necessary, transportation should bo provided to other high schools or 

universities for that purpose.” (page 56) 

What action has taken place regarding this recommendation (a) since October, 

1965? <b) since August’, 1966? 



VI. 



PSRSONAT. SECURITY 
The Commission stated, 



"The personal security of both teachers and students 



is often threatened. 



We believe that adequate school pei'sonnel should be provided 



Oim.lNK OF DATA NEEDED FOR McCOWE COMiVXF^'TON 
roi.f.OV/ »UP REPORT TO GOVERNOR UFAGAM (ton ^ lued) 



Pago 3 



to final with disciplinary nvoblRr.s in schools and adequate law enforcement 
poraorTMol should be provided at or* near schools where necessary,” (page 57) 

Wfmt action has been taken regarding this recommendation (a) since October, 

1905 V (b) since August, 1966? 

vn. PUK..SCH00L 

For the Commission’s major reeommondations in education, two statements 
of iito recommendations appear in the Commission Report, The first statement 
on pro-school was as follows: "First, school services in disadvantaged qreas 

muHt bo extended down to the ages of three and four, in order to give these 
chilfiron the background and reinforcements, particularly in language skills, 
that they have not received in their ’informal* education prior to school. These 
programs for disadvantaged three and four-year-old children must be provided 
^ throughout the regular school year and they must be permanently maintained. 

Glacises must be more than child-car© or baby-sitting services; they must be 
earo Fully programmed to provide the background these children need to develop 
verbal and language abilities,” (page* 59) 

The second statement on pre-school by the Commission was, A permanent pre- 
school program should be established throughout the school year to provide 
education beginning at age three. Efforts should be focused on the development 
of language skills essential to prepare children to learn to read and write,” 

(pago 61) 

What data do we have on the extent of pre-school and Head Start programs, 
particularly in the study areas? What data do we have on the number of children 
enrolled, the length of time they are included in the program, the earliest age 
and the average age at which they are included in the program, and the proportion- 
even if it’s an estimate— of children who would be eligible for such training to 
the number who are actually presently involved? A review of the Progress Report 
of last year may be helpful in providing this kind of information. 



OUTLINE OF DATA NEEDED FOR McCONE COMMISSION 

l?OLT/liiv-L»P ftEFOUT TO GOVEUSOR REAGAN (continued) Pag® 4 

# 

Vm* ATTRACTING TFACIEPS 

The Commission stated, ”A sharp reduction in class size, together with 

•jfr ■ 

provision for special supporting services and materials, would offer teachers 
a more professionally rewarding assignment and would be likely to attract 
dedicated teachers to seek positions in schools in disadvantaged areas. The 
Comnission's study as well as experience elsewhere support this conclusion. 

(pages 59, 60) The schools* report as of June 20, 1966, indicated that the 

problem of attracting teachers had increased. 

Would you provide the data on unfilled vacancies, on substitute personnel, 
on transfers, and resignations that are relevant to this recommendation? 

IX. CLASS SIZE 

As a major recommendation to increase the effectiveness of the schools, the 
tJommission recommended, "Elementary and junior high schools in the disadvantaged 
areas which have achievement levels substantially below the city average should 
be designated as ’Emergency Schools.* In each of these schools, an *Bnergency 
Literacy Program* should be established consisting of a drastic reduction in 
class size to a maximum of 22 students and additional supportive personnel to 
provide special services." This recommendation appeared in the text of the 
Commission report as follows: "Class size must be significantly reduced for 

children now in elementary and junior high schools in disadvantaged areas. In 
order to maximize opportunity for effective teaching, class size in these schools 
should be reduced to a maximum of 22; a less drastic reduction from the present 
average class of 33 would still be expensive but would offer much less promise 

! of success."- (page 59) 

Would you supply data as close as possible, considering the time limits 
involved, to that originally provided for the Commission on class size? 
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X, DE FACTO SEGREGATION 

What action affecting ^ i!ac l:o segregation h* *^.s bovii taP:ea (a) since October, 
1963? (b) since Auga&t, 1966? 

^3)T;CATrONAr.. ACr.IEl*‘gTENT 

What data can be provided on achiere^^ient test scores relative to the original 
echievetnent data provided for the original McCone Report? What evidence do we 
have of changes, particularly in reading and language achievernent , and particularly 
in the study areas? 



XII. ADMINISTPATi;^ PROBLEMS 

In addition to these reconimendations, any data or infonwation of wnatever 
nature that you can provide that would show either support from the public or 

*from other agencies in tryin-j so aid the school districts in carrying out their 
recommendations; ox* problems, hindrances, obstacles that have come up that, 
increase the problems of the school district in improving the educational 
opportuiiities in these areas should be included. 



If there are questions, by all means call me at either 224-3301 or 596-0956. 



My assistant, Joyce Gomez, will also be willing to help in whatever va 3 '- possible. 




<k 
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Los Angeles City School Districts 

A»MiNism\Tivs Officv-s: t30 N. Craiul Avo., Los Angcks, Calif. Tel. 623-8921 
Mailinc Aoprf.«J Box S307, Tcnnin.al Annex. Los Angeles. California 9003-1 



JACK P. CROWTHER 
Superinteniient 0/ SchooU 

LOUISE WOOD SF.YLER 
Deputy Superintinient 
ttutruetion 

SCHUYLER C. JOYNER 
Deputy Superintendent 
Buunets and Educational Srrvieei 

SAM HAMERMAN 

Administrator 

Office of Urban Affairs 



August 9, 1967 



Dear Teacher: 



At this time the District is preparing data needed for the 
McCone Commission Follow-up Report to Governor Reagan, As 
a part of this study, it has been requested that the Office 
of Urban Affairs furnish the names of a number of teachers 
who serve in E.S.E.A. ’’target" schools, so that they might 
be interviewed in person. As with the previous studies,^ 
personnel from California State College at Los Angeles will 
do the interviewing. 

Your name was randomly selected and it is our hope that you 
will consider being interviewed. As with most reports of 
this type, there is an urgent deadline. It would be most 
helpful, then, if you would call the following number and 
either arrange for an interview, or decline. Because so 
many persons are out of to^^n, we are sending out more 
letters than the number needed for the interviews. Hence, 
selection of those interviewed will be on a first come- 
first-served b.asis. 

To arrange for an interview, or to decline, please call: 



Dorothy Pears-on 
224-3301 



Thanh you for your interest and help. 
Sincerely, 




Sam Hamerman 

Administrator 

Office of Urban Affairs 

SH:EV;dr 
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